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The courses in English in the Horace Mann School as they now 
stand are the result of several years of codperative planning on 
the part of the teachers and the supervisor of English. To the 
former belongs in large degree the credit not only of successful 
conduct of the work, but of valuable and suggestive contributions 
to the general plan. The courses make no pretence of perfection 
or finality, and are built upon no doctrinaire principle. The 
present writer is ready to avow his respect for the wisdom of the 
generations, and his distrust of much of the so-called ‘‘ new ’’ in 
education. Composed of materials and processes used with more 
or less success in many schools, these courses cannot be called 
original in any great degree. Many of the principles, indeed, 
have had here and elsewhere that amount of satisfactory testing 
which constitutes establishment. Whatever of originality they 
may have lies in the new combinations of common materials, and, 
it may be, in some things in the spirit and point of view which 
control the organization of the courses as a whole. They are 
submitted for such discussion and criticism as their merits and 
faults may provoke. 

The difficulty of adequate and satisfactory statement is con- 
siderable. A complete presentation of the work in composition 
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could be made only in a text-book that embraced all the materials 
used and running comments upon the methods employed. In 
no other way could there be indicated the progress from grade to 
grade in the treatment of the same subject. The study of the 
paragraph, for example, though restated in identical terms, is one 
thing in the fourth grade, another in the eighth, and yet another 
in the fourth year of the high school. No sane teacher would 
expect the teaching of the fundamentals of writing in any one 
year to be enough. He would expect, rather, to teach the same 
thing year after year, with a broader outlook and through more 
difficult material; and he would know that at the end of the high- 
school course he must still leave much to the college teacher of 
rhetoric. In the following brief outline, therefore, there appears 
much repetition in the statements of the courses both in language 
and in literature. Much that is not restated must be understood 
as repeated and reviewed whenever necessary. Perfect knowl- 
edge and perfect mastery of any art are things of late—of the 
very latest—acquisition. 

The work is done under fortunate conditions. Buildings, 
libraries, and other forms of equipment are excellent. The 
pupils come from homes that are able and willing to coéperate 
intelligently with the school. The teachers are well equipped 
and trained, and bring to their work intelligence and devotion. 
The rooms are not overcrowded; twenty-five or thirty pupils are 
the maximum number for each teacher. A high degree of in- 
dividual interest in and attention to the pupils is thus made 
possible. 

On the other hand, the number of subjects to which the modern 
school must give its attention tends to create distraction for both 
pupil and teacher, and to render difficult the task of unifying the 
school work. The fact that many pupils enter, not at the first 
primary, but in the higher grades,—a malady incident to private 
schools,— tends to break the continuity of instruction. The 
short school-year — thirty-five weeks — made necessary by the 
situation of the school in a great city, calls for wise economy of 
time and energy. 


The Elementary School 


The English work is necessarily one of the most important 
branches in the elementary school. In the lowest grades it is 
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the principal means of approach for the child to most that he is 
to learn in his school course. Hence it claims the principal 
share of his time and attention. Though its relative importance 
decreases in the upper grades, it must receive a large amount of 
time through the whole elementary school. But the claim of the 
English for abundant time rests on other and higher grounds 
than its necessity as a medium through which knowledge is 
gained. It is an end in itself. Its results are not remote only, 
but immediate. Literature is an avenue through which the child 
comes into contact with the best of human experience, with the 
fullest expression of the ideals of the race, and with its interpre- 
tation of its social phenomena. It presents these organized 
experiences in the concrete form upon which the young intelli- 
gence can lay hold before the scientific faculty is developed, and 
by giving to these experiences an ideal quality that adds to their 
clearness and their beauty, adds to their effectiveness in deter- 
mining the quality of thought and action. 

In the first three or four years the child must learn to read, to 
write, to express his thoughts and experiences, to acquire facility 
in the mechanical and arbitrary matters of spelling, forms of 
writing, etc.; he must be taught to get the thought from the 
printed page, to read aloud, to give the thoughts orally and in 
writing, and, as far as possible, to lay the foundations for a 
discriminating love of literature. 

The course here outlined is to be understood as representative 
only. It is not fixed and unchangeable. But, though often 
modified to meet the needs of varying conditions, it does not 
depart in amount and character, or in essential nature, from the 
outline here presented. 


Grade1. Twelve fifteen-minute periods throughout the year: 


Literature : The story of Clytie, Golden Rod and Aster, Saxe’s 
King Solomon and the Bee, story of Arachne, story of Apollo, 
September by H. H., Whittier’s Corn Song, Legend of Mondamin 
(from Hiawatha), Childhood of Hiawatha, story of Phaeton, ex- 
tracts from Zhe Courtship of Miles Standish, Sherman's Yack 
Frost, and Snow Flakes, extracts from Lowell’s First Snowfall ; 
stories of the Christ Child, St. Christopher, St. Nicholas, and of 
the Wise Men and Shepherds; Andersen’s Zhe Fir Tree, Grimm’s 
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Story of the First Christmas Tree, Harrison’s Story of Little Grey 
Grandmother, Field’s Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring ? Ander- 
sen’s Snow Queen, Cooke’s Legend of Northland, story of Ago- 
mack, Sherman’s Snow Song, Snow Birds, and Shadow Pictures, 
The Icicle, How the Snow Comes, The Little Matchseller by An- 
dersen, Vew Year's Bargain by Coolidge, The Flag, Longfellow’s 
Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock on the Stairs, and The Children’ s 
Hour, Turner’s Winds of March, the stories of Apollo and 
Daphne, and of Rheecus, Baucis and Philemon, Bjérnsen’s The 
Tree, The Blue Bird, Andersen's The Pea Blossom, Sidney's 
The Little Brown Seed, The Dandelion (from Hiawatha), Grimm's 
The Sleeping Beauty, Longfellow’s Birds of Killingworth, selec- 
tions from Stevenson’s Child's Garden of Verses, from Field’s 
Love Songs of Childhood, and other simple poems from various 
authors. 

Reading from the blackboard and from printed slips, at first of 
sentences already known and of statements made in other lines 
of work; later, from primers, first readers, printed slips and 
blackboard, of new material. Words learned written on the 
blackboard and on paper by the children, and recorded in note- 
books. Dictation of words and easy sentences. Attention to 
free, clear, and easy writing. 

The teaching of reading is done partly by the ‘‘ sentence 
method,’’ partly by the ‘‘ word method.’’ The children first 
learn to read written and printed sentences already known to 
them. By processes of analysis the individual words become 
known as words, and are afterwards analyzed into their phonic 
and alphabetic elements, that they may be known and written 
with certainty. By the end of the year the children should know 
how to read new things, and to give orally and in writing some 
part of what they have read; that is, the beginning of reading 
and writing should have been made and the pupils have acquired 
some independence in these elementary things. Much of the 
time is spent in the study of concrete things within the environ- 
ment of the child and in learning their relation to his life. Part 
of the literature is selected because it treats of familiar concrete 
things and experiences; part of it, because it presents those 
ideals of beauty and of conduct that make their appeal to all 
children. The line between the literary treatment of the themes 
and the study of matters of fact cannot be sharply defined; but 
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the feeling of the difference, it is believed, grows in the minds of 
the children as their conceptions grow clearer and fuller. 

That much of the literature in this grade is not of the higher 
order is obvious. But the makers of literature have not had 
sufficiently in mind the needs of the first primary; and the books 
that teachers have made for the children are not literature. So 
teachers must be content to take the best there is out of which 
children can extract intellectual and spiritual nutriment. 

Most of the literature is read to the children by the teacher. 
The reading done by the children is mostly from the blackboard, 
from primers and first readers, and from mimeographed copies 
of poems put into their hands. These latter they keep and bind 
into a volume as their own accumulation of familiar poetry. 


Grade 2. Twelve twenty-minute periods throughout the year: 


Reading: Strong’s Autumn and Winter, Poulsson’s /n the 
Child’s World, Firth’s Stories of Old Greece, Craik’s Bow-wow and 
Mew-mew, Jackson’s Letters from a Cat, Baldwin's Fairy Stories 
and Fables, Ewing’s The Brownies, Andersen’s Fairy Stories, 
Grimm’s Folk Stories, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, poems from 
Stevenson, Field, Sherman, and Larcom, and several school 
readers. Many stories and poems also are read to the class. 

The selections dealing with the descriptions of nature are 
chosen for their value as literature, not as nature study, and are 
intended to open the eyes of the children to the beautiful or 
literary aspect of nature. Those selections treating of animal life, 
such as Craik’s Bow-wow and Mew-mew, are designed to increase 
the sympathy of the children for animal life. The fairy stories 
and folk stories are regarded as valuable principally for the poetic 
ideals they present, and for the cultivation of the imagination. 
A large portion of the year is spent in reading Hiawatha in the 
form in which the poet wrote it. This poem has proved excel- 
lent for the second grade, because it combines the various in- 
terests belonging to the preceding books, and because it affords 
so much opportunity for interesting work of other sorts, — in 
modeling, drawing, etc. In the conduct of the work of this 
and the following grade the ability to get and to express the more 
obvious meanings o% the literature is held to be sufficient. 

Language: Practice in writing from dictation, using words that 
occur in the reading and nature study ; exercises in phonics, 
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spelling, and use of the dictionary; the use of capitals, period, 
question mark, apostrophe, and common abbreviations; letter- 
writing, oral and written reproduction of stories read, committing 
poetry to memory, and frequent practice in expression through 
conversation. Special training is given also in reading aloud 
with facility and expression. 


Grade 3. Fourteen thirty-minute periods throughout the year: 


Reading (eight periods): Frost’s Knights of the Round Table, 
and Zhe Court of King Arthur, Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynnette 
(in part), Zhe Holy Grail (in part), and other stories and poems 
about the Arthurian legends. 

The customs and ideals presented; the character of the knights, 
their views of life, their virtues, their faults: the whole in relation 
to the ideals which King Arthur attempted to carry out. 


Keary’s Heroes of Asgard, Chapin’s Story of the Rhinegold, 
Baldwin’s Story of Siegfried, Litchfield’s The Nine Worlds, 
Maud’s Wagner Heroes and Wagner Heroines. 

The ideals of life as presented by the Teutonic mythology, the 
characters of the deities and demigods. 

These two groups of books are read in part by the class and in 
part by the teacher. They are preceded by talks and pictures 
illustrating the manner of life involved and giving the interpreta- 
tions made by various artists. } 


Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass. 

The element of humor, of absurdity, the resemblance of the 
stories to the child’s imaginings in dreams and in waking mo- 
ments, the sympathy with animal life, the assignment to animals 
of human motives and character; the love of play shown in the 
puns, witticisms, and drolleries; the truthfulness with which the 
dream element is represented. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

The elements of adventure, of novelty, of suspense; the study 
of primitive conditions, of the hero’s ingenuity, courage, arid 
resolution in meeting them; the interest in the hero’s loneliness, 
and his companionship with Friday. 


Lang’s History of Whittington. 
Read for the single interest of the story. 
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Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Church’s Story of Troy. 

The heroic element in these legends, the characters and ideals 
of the heroes, the customs and views of life presented; some 
comparison of these with similar ideas set forth in the Arthurian 
and Teutonic stories. 


Craik’s The Little Lame Prince. 

Read for the story and for the ideals of patience and gentleness 
presented; some attention given to the order in which the story 
is developed. 

Throughout the year the class reads a number of poems and 
stories, selected from the school reading books and other sources, 
by Field, Stevenson, Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Scott, 
Wordsworth, and others. Some are read without comment or 
discussion; some committed to memory; others discussed for the 
purpose of pointing out the elements of beauty which the class 
may be able to discern. 


Language (six periods): Dictation, spelling, phonics, diacriti- 
cal marks, use of dictionary; paragraph-form, capitals, abbrevi- 
ations, apostrophe, quotation marks, letter-forms ; records of 
work done in nature study, oral and written reproduction of 
stories, imaginary sketches, oral and written. 


Grade 4. Ten thirty-minute periods throughout the year : 


Reading (five periods): Stories of Columbus, De Soto, and 
other explorers. 

Read for the heroic element and as a background for the 
historical work. 


Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, 

Read for the ideals contained, for the grace and delicacy of 
style, for the spirit of play, for the subtle treatment of the 
mixture of the marvelous and the commonplace. The simpler 
elements of structure. 

Kingsley’s Water Babies. 

The play element, the ethical element, the imaginative element, 
the fusion of common and marvelous things. 

Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 

The imaginative quality of the story, the beauty of landscape, 
the ethical ideals, the poetic justice, the element of adventure, 
The simpler elements of structure. 


— 
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Scott’s Lady of the Lake (selections). 

Read mainly for the element of adventure, and for the beauty 
of the descriptions and of the verse. 

The class reads also from school readers and other sources 
selected poems of Jackson, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Emerson, Scott, Tennyson, Browning, Wordsworth, and other 
poets. 


Read to the class: 
Kipling’s Fungle Books, Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair 
(selections), Harris’s Uncle Remus. 


Language (five periods): Capitals, abbreviations, forms in letter- 
writing, punctuation; spelling homonyms and classified words, 
diacritical marks, use of dictionaries. Reproduction of stories 
and school work orally and in writing, descriptions, letter-writing, 
paragraphs, simple topical outlines. 


Grade 5a. Eight thirty-minute periods throughout the year: 


Reading (four periods): MHawthorne’s Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales. 

The element of adventure, of the marvelous and supernatural, 
the blending of common and supernatural things, the ideals of 
conduct and character, the playful treatment of old mythologies; 
the development of the form of the stories, the use of anticipa- 
tion, suspense, and other simple and common devices. 


Longfellow’s King Robert of Sicily, The Bell of Atri, and others 
of the Zales of the Wayside Inn. 

The descriptive element, the presentation of character, the 
poetic justice, the ideals of humility, of right, etc.; structure of 
the stories, the beauty of the verse, the fullness and richness of 
the pictures. 


Longfellow’s The Building of the Ship. 
Read for the patriotic and other ideals presented. 


Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, Snow Bound, and other poems. 

The scenic effects, the nature pictures, the presentation of 
common life, the finer ideals presented in that life, the beauty 
of the verse, the faithfulness and fullness of the pictures. 


Montgomery’s Heroic Ballads. 
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Read for the element of heroism, truthfulness, patriotism, and 
others of the primitive virtues. 


Ulysses among the Phaeacians (Bryant's translation of the 
Odyssey). 

The character of Ulysses, Nausicaa, and the other persons 
represented; the interests, customs, pleasures, and ideals of the 
Greeks, and especially of Ulysses; their hospitality, their love 
of beautiful things, their fondness for music and stories, their 
interest in games, their curiosity about new things, etc.; the 
beauty of the verse, the vividness of the pictures, the aptness of 
the similes. 


Read to the class: 

Selected stories from Greek myths, Hawthorne’s Zhe Snow 
Image, and The Great Stone Face, Kipling’s Fungle Books, 
Thompson’s Wild Animals I Have Known, parts of Stevenson’s 
Travels with a Donkey, Burroughs’s A TJaste of Maine Birch and 
Winter Neighbors. 

These books are selected for the same reasons as determine 
the other books read by the class,—their beauty of form, or 
beauty of scenery, or sympathy with animal life, or interest in 
nature, or ideals of life and conduct. 


Language (four periods): Word study; spelling; use of dic- 
tionary; etymology, with study of prefixes. Practice in the use 
of words for the sake of accuracy; study of synonyms and hom- 
onyms. ‘Transcription, practice in dictation, reproduction of 
stories, poems, and school work, simple exercises in narration 
and description. Topical outlines of history and science work 
and of the pupil’s own compositions. 


Grade 56.* Seven thirty-minute periods throughout the year: 


Reading (three periods): Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. 

The character of Ulysses, his experiences, his interests, his 
wisdom and craft, his skill in dealing with men, his courage; the 
element of adventure, of mystery; the symbolism in stories like 
that of Circe; the customs, ideals, interests, and views of life 
held by the Greeks. 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, Montgomery’s Heroic 
Ballads. 


* Intermediate between Grades 5a and 6. 
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Read for the element of heroism, truth, patriotism, and other 
primitive virtues; the study of the form and development of 
some of the better examples. 


Scott’s Jvanhoe and The Talisman. 

The customs, ideals, and views of life; the clearness and dis- 
tinctness in character portrayal, the ideal quality given to the 
characters, the relation of the characters to the action; the vivid- 
ness of the individual scenes. 


Bryant’s The Fringed Gentian and other poems, Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s Blue October Weather and Down to Sleep. 

Read for their sympathetic and accurate presentation of nature, 
and their poetic interpretation of it. 


Whittier’s Zhe Corn Song and other poems. 
Read for their vigor of movement and ideals of life. 


Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 

The distinctness of the characters due in part to exaggeration 
of certain qualities, the expression of character through descrip- 
tion and action, the descriptive element in general; the half 
serious, half playful use of the supernatural; the framework of 
the story; the feelings and ideals involved, the element of prob- 
ability, the interpretation of the Christmas spirit. 

Selected poems and stories from school readers and other 
sources. 


Language (four periods): In both the oral and written work 
themes are drawn from the literature, science, and history, and 
from the personal experiences of the children. The following are 
representative topics: 


1. Sketches of historical character, Pericles, Socrates, and 
others studied in the history work. 

2. Descriptions of scenery. 

Reproduction of Greek myths. 

4. Reproduction and discussion of selected pieces of liter- 
ature. 

5. Sights and experiences in the city, on the playground, 
during the vacation, etc. 


Y 


These topics are often written in letter form, for the greater 
vividness and directness as well as for the training in forms of 
correspondence. Spelling, including words that occur in the 
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school work, and lists classified as to form and meaning. The 
study of homonyms, synonyms, common roots, suffixes, and 
prefixes. Attention to the punctuation and to the structure of 
sentence and paragraph, in connection with the composition. 


Grade 6. Six thirty-minute periods throughout the year: 


Reading (three periods): Irving's Rip Van Winkle and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

The descriptions of scenery, their suitability to the action of 
the story, the portrayal of character, the mixture of humorous 
and serious, the element of exaggeration, the preparation for the 
supernatural element, the probable and improbable elements in 
the story of Rip Van Winkie ; the sequence of cause and effect, 
and the structure and development of the narrative in both 
stories. 


Dickens's Christmas Carol (see under Grade 56). 

Cowper’s Boadicea, Pyle’s Robin Hood and Men of Iron, 
Lanier’s King Arthur. 

Read for the ideals of heroism, etc.; some attention given to 
the structure of the stories and to the customs and views of life 
presented. 


Scott’s Jvanhoe and The Talisman (see under Grade 56). 
Selected poems from various sources. 


Language (three periods): Spelling, choice of words, dictation ; 
letter-writing, reproductions, descriptive and narrative writing 
on themes drawn from school work and from outside experiences. 
The elements of the simple sentence; subject, predicate, and 
modifiers. Practice in sentence and paragraph structure. Topi- 
cal outlines of written work. 


Grade 7a. Eight thirty-minute periods throughout the year : 


Reading (three periods): Burroughs’s Locusts and Wild Honey, 
Gibson’s Sharp Eyes. 

Illustrations of the literary and scientific attitude towards 
nature, with examples of each; the selection of materials, the 
accuracy and fullness of observation; the personality of the author 
as shown by his spirit and point of view; presentation of life, 
movement, color, and character in the nature scenes described; 
the means of giving interest to common things. 
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Longfellow’s Zvange/line. 

The historical basis of the poem, the poet’s variation from the 
historical fact and his purpose in making the change; the kind 
of life presented in Acadia, the types of character, the religious 
element, etc., the atmosphere of peace and plenty, with a study 
of the means by which these effects are produced; the structure 
of the story, its lack of variety and incident, its fullness in land- 
scape, its inconsistencies and imperfections, its religious feeling, 
its ideals. 


Longfellow’s Zhe Courtship of Miles Standish. 

The Puritan life, its customs and ideals, the historical condi- 
tions, the common feelings and interests, the characteristics of 
the principal persons; the elements of humor, of tenderness, of 
purity, of simplicity; the harmony between the setting of the 
story and its character and incident. 


Whittier’s Masel Martin. 

Read as a poetic presentation of a phase of early New England 
experience. 

Browning’s Herve Rie/ and other poems of adventure. 

Read for the ideals of courage, truth, patriotism, etc.; study 
of the structure of the narrative, introduction, development, 
climax, etc. 


Hawthorne’s biographical stories from Grandfather's Chair. 
Read as a literary presentation of certain phases of early New 
England life. 


Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 

The descriptive elements, the sympathy with humble life, the 
ideals presented in the characters of Enoch and Philip; the form 
and structure of the story, the elements of pathos, self-denial, etc. 


Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott, and other short poems. 

The beauty of the scenes and the music of the verse, the de- 
velopment of the story, the change in the picture corresponding 
with the change of the story; the imagery. 


Tennyson’s Zhe Morte d’ Arthur. 

The picturesque element, the elements of truth and heroism, 
the qualities of dignity, seriousness, etc., the fitness of the verse 
to the theme. 
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Arnold’s Zhe Forsaken Merman. 

Read for the beauty of the pictures, the music of the verse, and 
the pathos of the story. 

Selected poems and stories from school readers and other 
sources. 


Language (three periods): Paragraphs, sentences, punctuation, 
synonyms, spelling. Letter-writing, narration, and description, 
topical outlines of written work. 


Grammar (two periods): The simple sentence, subject, predi- 
cate, modifiers. Analysis of simple and compound sentences. 
Words classified according to use: Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions. Complex sentence: Analysis. 


Grade 7b.* Eight thirty-minute periods throughout the year: 


Tennyson's Enoch Arden (see under Grade 7a). 

Warner’s A Hunting of the Deer and otiier stories. 

The elements of humor, satire, pathos, sympathy with animal 
life; the literary attitude towards nature. 


Longfellow’s Zhe Courtship of Miles Standish (see under Grade 
7a). 

Hawthorne’s Zhe Gray Champion, Endicott and the Red Cross, 
Legends of the Province House. 

The presentation of the Puritan types of character, customs, 
ideals ; the relation of character to action, the sequence of cause 
and effect in the structure of the story, the selection of significant 
details as giving effectiveness to scenes and actions. 

Hawthorne’s Biographical Sketches (see under Grade 7a). 


Browning’s Herve Rie/ and other poems of action (see under 
Grade 7a). 


Language (three periods): Composition work as in Grade 7a. 
Grammar (two periods): 
I. Analysis of simple sentences. 
(I) Complete subject and complete predicate. 
(II) Simple subject with modifiers, 
1. Nouns: (1) Basis of classification; work in 
sentence. (2) Kinds, common, proper. (3) 
Form, singular, plural. 


* Intermediate between Grades 7a and &. 
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2. Pronouns: (1) Classification, use. (2) Kinds 
(distinction made), personal pronoun. (3) 
Forms, singular, plural. 
3. Adjectives. 
4. Adjective phrases. 
5. Prepositions. 
(III) Simple predicate and modifiers, 
1. Verbs: (1) Transitive, (2) intransitive. 
2. Adverbs: (1) Modifying verbs, (2) modifying 
adjectives, (3) modifying adverbs. 
3. Adverbial phrases. 
4. Conjunctions. 
II. Cumpound sentences. 
Analysis of sentences. 
Use of diagram as a means of showing analysis. 
III. Complex sentences. 
(1) Subject and predicate with modifiers. 
1. Clauses: (1) Adjective, (2) Adverb, (3) Noun 
clauses. 
IV. Parts of speech. Function determines classification. 
(I) Nouns: case, number, person, gender, inflection. 
(Parsing used to make clear relation of word to 
sentence. ) 
(II) Pronouns: antecedent, case, number, person, in- 
flection. 
(III) Verbs: transitive, intransitive; tenses: present, past, 
and future; relation to subject and object. 
(IV) Adjectives: adjective phrases and clauses; com- 
parison of adjectives. 
(V) Adverbs : adverbial phrases and clauses and com- 
parison. 
(V1) Conjunctions: use, list of common conjunctions. 
(VII) Prepositions: relation indicated, common preposi- 
tions. 
(VIII) Interjections. 
V. Analysis of sentences involving all the elements specified 
above. 


Grade 8 Seven forty-minute periods throughout the year: 
Reading (three periods): Burroughs’s Pepacton. 
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The study of nature from the scientific and literary points of 
view; the observation, selection, and treatment of interesting 
material; the organization and development of material in the 
essay. 


Scott’s Quentin Durward. 

The element of adventure, character delineation, the relation 
of character to action, the structure of the story; the customs, 
views, and ideals of life presented. 


Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and other poems. 

In the Ancient Mariner the study of beauty of verse, corre- 
spondence between sound and sense, the beauty of pictures, the 
rapidity of action, brevity of statement, the relation of cause and 
effect in the development of the story, the use of the supernatural 
to work out the story and to influence the feelings of the reader; 
the element of truth and of impossibility in the story. 


Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King (Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynnette, The Holy Grail, Geraint and Enid, Lancelot and Elaine, 
Guinevere, The Passing of Arthur). 

The ideals of the King and of the Round Table, the conditions 
of the kingdom in which these ideals were to be carried out; the 
vows, the ideals, the customs of the knights; the evil influences 
entering the court, the disappointment of the King’s hopes, the 
failure of his schemes; the scenic effects in the poems, their rich- 
ness of detail, their faithfulness in nature descriptions, their 
richness of invention both in scenery and in incident. 

Shakespeare’s ¥ulius Cesar. 

The conditions of Rome as presented in the play; nature of 
the mob, their desire for a monarch, the republican ideal held by 
the tribunes, by Brutus, Cassius, and others; the characteristics 
of Brutus, Cassius, Cesar, Portia; conflict in the mind of Brutus, 
the motives that influence him, the influence of Cassius over him, 
the points in which he overrules Cassius; the partial success of 
the conspirators, the causes of their failure, the power of An- 
tony as a factor in the play, the triumph of the spirit of Czsar; 
the retribution that overtakes Cassius and Brutus and the nature 
of their error; other topics involved in the interpretation of the 
play. 

Selected poems from Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Browning. 
Scott, and others. 
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Composition (two periods): The composition as a whole; the 
choice and narrowing of the subject; selection of interesting 
details; unity; proportion. 

Paragraph: The basis of paragraph division; unity. 

Sentence structure: The object of this work is to enable the 
student to write clear, grammatical sentences. The points dwelt 
upon are determined by the common errors found in the weekly 
themes. The more common rules for punctuation are studied in 
connection with this topic. 


Grammar (two periods): Continual review of work in Grade 7 
taken up through analysis, parsing, and composition work; but 
from the first taking up new material. 

Inflection: What it means. 

1. Review of number 
7 ane — 
ah wae in nouns and pronouns. 
person 
case 
2. Comparison of adjectives, regular and irregular. 
3. Comparison of adverbs, regular and irregular. 

Verbs: Regular and irregular verbs, studied in composition, 
recitation, and conversation. 

1. Voice: Active, passive. Review of transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. 

2. Tense: Present, past, future. Inflection of verbs. 
Participles and infinitives treated briefly. 


é sé 











LANGUAGE WORK ARRANGED IN ORDER OF 
SUBJECTS 


1, SPELLING. 

(I) Grades 1 and 2. Imitative, incidental to the main object of learn- 
ing to write simple sentences. Phonics introduced to give the 
elements of orthography and pronunciation. 

(II) Grades 3-4. Definite work in spelling as subject of special study. 

Grade 3. Diacritical marks taught. Spelling-book used. Words 
learned in lists, classified according to form. Exceptions noted. 
Work both written and oral. Special attention to errors in the 
children’s written work. Effort made to cultivate a conscientious 
accuracy in the children,—but spelling kept subordinate to things 
of higher value. 

Grade 4. Same plans continued. Definite lessons assigned. Use 
of spelling-book continued, Dictionary used by the children. 
Diacritical marks taught. 

Grades 5-7. Same work continued in more advanced form. 

(III) Grade 8. Children made to understand that correct spelling must 
come from their unaided efforts. 
II, WRITING. 
(I) Begun in Grade 1. Imitative; free, large movements taught; ideo- 
motor activities aroused. Words and simple sentences copied. 
(II) Grades 2-7. Definite exercises in writing. Aim,—to culti- 
vate (1) freedom, (2) accuracy, (3) speed. Work culminates in 
Grades 4-6. 
III, ARBITRARY SIGNS AND Forms. 

(I) Capitals. 

I, Grades 1-3. Beginning of sentences, pronoun I, proper 
names ; names of persons, days of week, months, streets ; 
lines of poetry, direct quotations, etc. 

2. Grade 4. Review of previous work; all the uses not pre- 
viously given. 

(II) Punctuation. 

1. Grade 1. Period and question-mark at the end of a sentence. 

2. Grade 2, Period after abbreviation; apostrophe in contrac- 
tions and in possessive; comma after yes and no, and with 
names of persons addressed. 

3. Grade 3. Quotation marks in undivided quotations; con- 
ventional usages in letter-writing ; apostrophe in possessive. 

4. Grade 4. Exclamation marks; hyphen; apostrophe in plural 
possessives ; marks in divided quotations. 
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5. Grade 5. Review of work of Grades 3 and 4. 

6. Grades 6-8. Work of preceding years, with special refer- 
ence to the gic of punctuation, and its importance in estab- 
lishing unity and coherence. In Grades 7 and 8 a definite 
scheme of rules for punctuation is placed in the children’s 
hands, and turned to critical use by giving them examples 
to punctuate. 

(III) Letter-writing. 

1. Grades 2-5. Exercises in the forms of correspondence, and 
in familiar letter-writing. 

2. Grades 6 and 7. Business letters; formal and informal corre- 
spondence. 

(IV) Abbreviations. 

1. Grade 2. Mr., Mrs., Rev., Dr., St., Ave., N. ¥., Mass., 
Conn., N. J., names of months, etc. 

2. Grade 3. Roman numerals; familiar titles, as Capt., Col., 
Gen., D.D., etc. Common contractions. 

3. Grades 4-8. Common abbreviations needed by the general 
reader, as the opportunity arises in the work of the school ; 
e.g., A.B., A.M., Anon., ibid., A.D., B.C., i.e., etc. 

(V) Arrangement of titles of books or chapters, indentation of para- 

graphs, etc., Grades 2-4. 


IV. WorpD Stupy. 
(I) Form. 

1. Grades 1-4. Recognition of known words in print and in 
script. Writing and pronunciation of such words. 

Grades 2-4. Diacritical marks. Spelling. Frequent practice 
in writing words to gain facility. 

2. Grades 2-8. Use of dictionary and spelling-book. (See also 
under I, (II) ). Special attention to prefixes and suffixes, and 
analysis of familiar compounds. 

(II) Meanings. 

1, Grades 1 and 2. Given by teacher. 

2. Grades 2-8. Dictionaries. See above (I), 2. 

3. Grades 2-4. Extension of vocabulary, by literature, school 
studies and conversation, by ‘‘ memory gems” and reproduc. 
tions, written and oral. 

4. Grades 4-8. Synonyms, homonyms, etymology (given as sub- 
sidiary), substitutions, study of things well-said in simple 
literature. Literature and school studies treated partly as a 
means of extending the vocabulary with the increase in range 
and accuracy of concepts. Memory work in good literature. 

5.'Grades 3-8. Special attention given to idiomatic forms of 
expression. 

6. Grades 4-8. Attention to common errors of speech. 
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V. ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL, 
(I) Whole composition. 

1. Grades 4-8. Topical outlines. 

2. Grades 6-8. Simpler laws of description and narration. 

3. Grades 7 and 8, Instruction in gathering and sorting material. 

(II) Paragraph. 

1. Grade 3. Mechanical form and simplest division taught. 

2. Grades 4and5. Elementary principles of paragraphing taught 
from literature and applied in written work. 

3. Grades 6-8. Principles of narrative and descriptive paragraphs 
taught as above, with some reference to the order of develop- 
ment within the paragraph. 

4. Grades 7 and 8. Study of the paragraph as a basis of composi- 
tion. Elementary work in simple development of expository 
writing as in history or science lessons. Expansion of sentence 
into paragraph ; condensation of paragraph into sentence. 

5. Grades 4-8. Topical outlines, with subdivisions introduced 
in Grades 6-8. Simple outlines of essays made by the pupils. 

6. Grades 3-8. Pupils trained to sustained attention and mem- 
ory, for power of dealing with progressively larger units of 
material. Topical recitations. 

(III) Sentences. 

1. Grades 1-3. Good sentence form taught mainly by imitation 
and empirically. 

2. Grades 4-8. Attention to form of sentence for euphony and 
clearness. 

3. Grades 5-7. Special work in transformation of sentence 
elements. 

4. Grades 6-8. Study of sentence-structure as determined by 
the needs of emphasis, unity and logical relation. Enforced 
in Grades 7 and 8 by correction of wrong or ineffective sen- 
tences. 

5. Grades 5-8. Attention to the more obvious sentence-effects 
in the literature read. Pupils taught to say the same thing 
in various ways. 

6. Grades 4-8. Attention to common errors in expression. 

VI. SUBJECT-MATTER. 

1. Grade 1, Oral and written reproduction of simple sentences 
and stories. ‘‘ Picture stories.” 

2. Grades 2 and 3. Reproductions of stories, picture stories, 
‘* filling-in” exercises, letter-writing. ‘‘ Memory gems,” 
school lessons. 

3. Grades 4 and 5. Reproduction of reading and other lessons; 
descriptions of pictures, objects, and familiar scenes. 

4. Grades 4-8. Reproductions; descriptions; written accounts 
of things seen at first hand. Letter-writing. 

5. Grades 1-7. Practice in dictation. 
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VII. GRAMMAR. 

1. Grades 2-4. Possessives. Empirically, the relation between 
verb and subject, and the objective pronoun forms. 

2. Grades 5 and 6. Nouns, verbs, and simpler modifying rela- 
tions. Subsidiary to the interpretation of the reading and to 
the composition work. 

3. Grades 7 and 8. Systematic study of grammar, with text- 
book. Grammar viewed throughout as a study of process, 
forms, and relations of thought. Function made the basis of 
classification. 

VIII. Criticism OF WRITTEN WorK. 

1. Grades 1-3, direct help from the teacher, aiming to give the 
pupil the desire to do things well. Criticism wholly construc- 
tive. In Grade 3, simple symbols used to indicate the 
pupil’s most common errors. 

2. Grades 4-8. Definite efforts to make the pupil self-critical. 
Symbols of correction used, increasing in number from 
Grade 4 to Grade 8, demanding of the pupil that he discover 
and rectify his mistakes wherever this can be enforced with- 
out discouraging him. Attention given to the gathering and 
organization of material. 


The above is to serve only as a suggestive outline, and not as 
an inflexible order. 


A few words should here be added regarding the main elements 
of the courses as outlined above. 

The unity in an elementary course in English is neither historic 
nor scientific. A system of literary study, an historical develop-, 
ment, would be equally impossible. The unity of the course lies 
rather in singleness of aim and purpose. This singleness of pur- 
pose is seen, first, in the choice of literature. As far as possible, 
only that is chosen which is in itself good, and which has the 
power to stimulate the imagination, form the ideals, and enlarge 
the horizon of the pupils. Made-to-order children’s books, no 
matter under what excellent educational theories they are written, 
seldom satisfy these conditions. ‘‘Schoolmaster’s books ’’ do 
not often rise to the rank of literature. 

The guiding principle in placing a book in any grade is, first, 
its adaptability to the average pupil in the grade ; second, its use- 
fulness in supplementing the work in some other subject. When- 
ever such juncture of interests may be made, much is gained; 
but the tastes and capacities of the children are the real ground 
for the choice of the books they are to read. 
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The literature is to be made as real and living as possible. It 
is to be felt as a presentation of life in its ideal phases; as a store- 
house of wisdom and beautiful things; as an interpreter and guide 
to life, and as a source of the highest kind of pleasure. 

A similar unity of purpose prevails in the language work. The 
pupils are led to feel that written work—their written work—is a 
means of *‘ genuine communication.’’ There are certain difficult 
and tedious conventionalities to be acquired in mastering the 
medium. But the purpose of this medium is the expression of 
thought. And so the work appeals to the reasonabie child; he 
has something to say in this manner, and he is to say it as well as 
he can. He must realize, also, that to say things well they must 
be known clearly and fully. And so the writing of compositions 
becomes not the attempt to express ideas which he has not, but 
the effort to gather ideas and to give them in good form. 

Upon these fundamental principles then is based the unity of 
the course: the selection of good literature, adapted to the 
pupil’s stage of development; the attempt to make it real, and a 
source of pleasure and right ideals; the effort to have writing 
regarded as an honest expression of thought and feeling. 

Reading in the true sense involves thinking, is analytic. This 
is true whether one is concerned with the meaning or with the 
beauty of form. But there are many degrees of analytic power 
between the cultivated man and the child. In the earlier years 
the child’s whole mental energy is used in the effort to get the 
content. He can give no attention to matters of form, and but 
little to relationships. He should be led first to see the picture 
and the thought as fully and clearly as possible. Later, his at- 
tention may be called to matters of form. He can be led to see 
that a story has a beginning, a middle, and an end; that there is 
a reasonable sequence, a train of causes and effects; that there 
is a relation between character and action, and a law of consis- 
tency in the development of character. He will come to see that 
digressions and over-elaborated accounts, though they may be 
interesting in themselves, do not add to the effectiveness of the 
story. The proportion, however, of time and attention to be 
given to matters of form in the elementary school is small. The 
pupil’s power of appreciating them is slight; his need and love 
of pictures, actions, and ideals, large. 

The relations of the English work to other subjects are along 
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the usual lines. In the second grade, for example, the children 
derive from Hiawatha subjects for modelling and drawing. 
Throughout the grades the literature offers frequent opportunities 
for expression in form and color as well as in writing. Nature 
study and geography help to furnish an intuitive basis for the 
literature read, and the literature enhances the interest in these 
sciences. Historical novels and poems based on historical themes 
are read parallel with the study of certain periods of history; or, if 
it seems better, shortly before or shortly after the study of the his- 
tory. vangeline, for example, is read after the study of the 
period of American history dealing with the struggle between the 
English and French colonies. But such correlation is not allowed 
to make of the literature the handmaiden of other subjects, or to 
give to science and history a false coloring. It is not forgotten 
that literature presents life in a different way from history; that 
it deals with the universal, while history deals with the particular; 
that the historical coloring of a piece of literature may have very 
little of historical truth; that, indeed, a poem may give the char- 
acters, actions, and places involved in an historical event, and 
yet may in its essence belong less to that period of time than to 
the time in which it was written. Similarly, in the relation of the 
science and the literature artificial and forced correlation is 
avoided. To use a piece of literature as a lesson in science, or 
to teach science with an emotional or literary coloring, is to give 
bad literature and false science. It is better to attempt no cor- 
relation at all than to make prominent the false or superficial 
relationships. Nor is the establishment of true relationships im- 
portant enough to justify bringing into the curriculum any subject 
or any book too early or too late in the course for the pupils to 
get from it the best results in profit and pleasure. 

Throughout the grades attention is given to reading aloud. 
Correct enunciation, proper use of the voice, emphasis, and 
modulation are sought; but the purpose that controls the work is 
the vivid realization of the thought or picture, and the lifelike 
expression of it. 

The problem of the use of libraries has been met in part by the 
teacher’s drawing from the general library the books needed for 
her grade, in part by the establishment of special grade libraries. 
In several of the grades these libraries have been formed by the 
children themselves on their own initiative and under the 
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guidance of the teacher. The result has been good, both for 
the public spirit it has fostered in the grade and for the increase 
of the children’s interest in books. 

In the choice of illustrative material it is attempted to keep the 
historical, geographical, and artistic elements in right proportion. 
Some help to a sense of the reality of the things with which 
literature deals may be gained by pictures illustrating life and 
customs, locations, and contemporary art. Portraits of authors 
and pictures of their homes; representations of scenes made 
famous in literature and history; interpretations of literary scenes 
and characters by artists in stone and color; whatever, indeed, 
presents the material of literature in other forms may, if well 
chosen and properly used, add to the interest of the study. Of 
special value are the drawings of scenes and characters in the 
greater poets made by great artists. Comparisons of the artist’s 
conception with that of the class may be made, and criticism in- 
vited. For such work the collections of photographs with which 
the school is supplied are brought into service. Other pictures 
are obtained, as desired, in the cheaper reproductions, like the 
Perry pictures, the Soule photographs, and similar collections, 
which can be ordered direct from the makers or through any 
dealer. 

It is not, however, forgotten that the world of literature is the 
world of the imagination; and that its ideals, its actions, its 
types of character, find their best reflection in the mirror of the 
mind. It may help to give a sense of reality to the scenes of 
The Lady of the Lake to see a photograph of Scotch mountains; 
but the best evidence of the greatness of the poem is that its stir- 
ring actions and emotions may appeal also to a boy who has never 
seen anything but New Jersey sandflats or stretches of level 
prairie. The heroism portrayed in one of Macaulay’s Zays of 
Ancient Rome may thrill a boy who would think of Julius Czsar 
and Pericles as compatriots and contemporaries, dressed in 
modern regimentals. This is not to deny the gain in under- 
standing and appreciation from having a background of his- 
torical conditions in the mind of the reader; it is to assert, 
rather, that great literature is universal in its appeal because its 
essential interest is in the realm of the mind and feelings, and 
not primarily in the realm of historical and geographical fact. 
Hence the illustrative material which is most helpful is that which 
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presents, like the literature, the ideal elements. The plaster cast 
of a Greek statue, a drawing of Flaxman, a photograph of a 
Greek temple, an artistic drawing of a scene in Shakspere, 
a picture by Raphael or Guido, an idealized portrait of Chaucer, 
Milton, or Shakspere, is, I believe, of more value to the liter- 
ature it is brought to reénforce than facsimiles of Greek inscrip- 
tions or of modern manuscripts, specimens of Indian arrowheads, 
relics from famous scenes, photographs of authors’ houses, or any 
other purely realistic material whatsoever. 

In the teaching of spelling in the first two grades the basis is 
observation, phonics, and practice in writing. In the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades the same means are used, and a spelling- 
book put into the hands of the pupils. The theory that spelling 
may be learned incidentally and by observation is not supported 
by experience. It is too difficult for the pupil, and too easily 
neglected even by conscientious teachers. Moreover, whatever 
help system and rules intelligently used may give should be taken 
advantage of; and such system is most economically reached 
through a good spelling-book. Much practice is absolutely nec- 
essary. The eye, the ear, and the hand must all be trained that 
the memory of the form of the word may be retained as firmly 
as possible. 

Subjects for composition are drawn in part from the reading 
and study of the pupils, in part from their personal experiences 
outside the schoolroom. They are encouraged to write what 
they really think, and to believe that the teacher cares to read 
what they write; to seek to make the thing they write worthy of 
reading, both in its form and its subject-matter. Criticism is con- 
structive and sympathetic, tolerant of all faults but carelessness 
and laziness. Not too many things at once, and none that the 
pupil cannot understand, is the check that the teacher puts upon 
her critical faculty. 

Formal grammar occupies an honorable place in the course. A 
few of the elements of it are given in the intermediate grades as 
an adjunct to the work in composition. But the systematic 
study of it is not begun until the seventh year of school. The 
method, proceeding from the sentence to the word, making 
function and relationship the determining principles, is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the outlines given above. Minute distinctions 
and difficult points of historical grammar are omitted. Parsing 
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occupies a relatively small amount of the time; analysis of 
sentences is regarded as more important. The much-abused 
‘* diagram ’’ is used a little, to save the time of pupil and teacher. 
Two or three lessons a week are given to the subject. It does not 
arouse enthusiasm among the pupils; but it does gain interest 
and inspire respect. The present writer believes that it gives a 
kind of training in abstraction and generalization, which, though 
perhaps inferior in value to the results from science, history, 
and literature, is yet necessary and is supplied by no other sub- 
ject in the curriculum. 


The High School 


In the high school the same general conditions exist as in the 
grammar grades, and the same general ends are kept in view. 
The work, therefore, differs rather in the degree of maturity it 
requires of the student than in its fundamental character. Here, 
as in the grammar grades, to get the thought from the printed 
page, to organize and to express ideas, to form judgments, to 
see the relation of literature to life, and to appreciate beauty 
are the objects of the course. 

Pupils in the secondary school are expected, however, to have 
wider interests, a wider range of reading, a fuller perception of 
forms of beauty, greater command of the media of expression, 
more power in introspection, in reasoning, and in sustained ap- 
plication. This advance in maturity naturally changes somewhat 
the kind and amount of work done. The instruction in English 
seeks to give the student, by the time he leaves the high school, 
a taste for reading good rather than weak or bad books, some 
knowledge of what the world has approved as good, some idea 
where such knowledge is to be found, some of the simpler canons 
of taste and judgment by which he may steer himself in his future 
reading; and the power of expressing his ideas with reasonable 
clearness, order, and propriety. 

Of course these ideals are realized in very different degrees in 
different pupils. Individual variations of taste and ability, and 
different home training, determine the success or failure of the 
efforts of the school quite as much as the worth of the ideals 
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held by the school or the degree of skill and diligence with 
which they are applied. 

The first year aims to lay a basis for future work by dealing 
with elementary principles of form in narrative and descriptive 
prose and poetry, with the relation of character to plot, with 
motive, point of view, etc. ; by training in the elementary matters 
of unity, simplicity, and clearness in theme, paragraph, and 
sentence; and by a review of the elements of English syntax. 


First year. The syllabus for the current year submitted by the 
instructor of the first-year class is as follows: 

‘‘ Irving’s Zales of a Traveller. (Eight weeks.) Throughout 
the study of the Za/es of a Traveller the pupils will be asked to 
summarize briefly the plots of the various tales and to repeat in 
their own words the gist of some of Irving’s descriptions. The 
study will begin with Part IV. In this part, especial attention 
will be given to local color as it is introduced into natural de- 
scription, and character-sketching as it affects the plot or action. 
In Part I especial attention will be paid to point of view, and a 
beginning will be made in the study of mo#f. In Part II, 
dealing as it does with literary life in the eighteenth century, 
especial attention will be paid to point of view as it is affected by 
the temperament and vocation of the beholder. In Part III 
especial attention will be paid to the principle of unity and to 
movement. 

** During the study of the Zales of a Traveller the class will 
write weekly themes, especial stress being laid on unity, point of 
view, and climax. Some of these themes will be assigned as 
written tests in the classroom. The work will end with selected 
passages from the life of Irving. 

** Whittier’s Snow-Bound. (Twoweeks.) A study of structure 
in description. During the study of Snow-Bound the class will 
write three descriptive themes, based on Whittier’s descriptions. 
In addition, they will write one descriptive theme based on per- 
sonal experience. The work will end with selected passages from 
the life of Whittier. 

‘“* Hawthorne’s Zhe House of the Seven Gables. (Seven weeks.) 
The principle of suspense, the analysis of character, poetic fancy, 
and symbolism. Written themes in the nature of reviews or tests 
descriptive of the principal characters and scenes in the book will 
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be required. The study of the book will be followed by the 
study of selected passages from the life of Hawthorne. 

** George Eliot’s Silas Marmer. (Seven weeks.) The inter- 
dependence of plot and character: action as it affects character, 
character as it affects action; retributive justice; plausibility of 
motives. In connection with the study of the book, the pupils 
will be given exercises in sentence structure; in the writing of 
concise examination questions, examination answers, and in 
sententious characterization of some of the principal characters 
of the story. In addition, themes will be required on such topics 
as ‘Silas Marner’s attitude towards his gold’; and a set of 
themes on successive portions of the story. 

‘** Palmer’s translation of the Odyssey. (Five weeks.) A re- 
view of descriptive and narrative structure; a study of the life 
and ideals shown in the Odyssey. Review of descriptive and 
narrative structure, with practice in imitative and original nar- 
rative.”’ 

Throughout the year the instructor seeks to cultivate in the 
class an intelligent interest in the form of the stories and descrip- 
tions read as well as in their content. Free discussion is 
encouraged, but, so far as it is possible without repressing spon- 
taneity, the discussion is confined to certain definite topics and 
within definite lines. Pupils are required to talk and to write 
**to the point,’’ that good habits of thinking may come with their 
wider interests. In furtherance of the same end the pupils are 
assigned definite topics * and questions for the preparation of each 
lesson. Experience has shown that better results are gained thus 
than by leaving the pupils to stumble by chance upon the prob- 
lems they are to think about; that the gain in definiteness and 
clearness is attended by a greater interest in the work. 

It is attempted early in the course to make students ‘‘ at home 
in a library.’” They are expected to read during this first year 
other works of Irving, Hawthorne, and Whittier, and to give an 
account of what they have read; to use dictionaries and other 
works of reference, and to report what they have found. 

In their written work unity and clearness are made the first 
demand. The themes are expected to show also that the pupils 
have found something to say —though only what another and 
greater has already said better — and that they believe it worth 

* See pages 106, ff. 
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the saying. Carelessness is called to account; but the pupil is 
not made to feel that the main purpose of a composition is to 
avoid mechanical errors. 


Second year. In the second year of the high school the work 
takes more account of literature as an expression and interpreta- 
tion of life. The syllabus of the course for the current year is 
as follows: 

‘* The De Coverley Papers. (Eight weeks.) In addition to 
The De Coverley Papers the following selections are assigned for 
reading: From Zhe Spectator, Nos. 403, 452, 46 (in part), 9, 10, 
102, 252 (in part), 336 (in part), 328, 330 (in part), 161 (in part), 
474, 12, 494, 214, 430, 66 (in part), 343, 85, 129, 242, 237, 483, 
7, 572, 371, 576, 181 (in part), 533 (in part), 403, 451, 452, 69, 
251, 28 (in part), 26, 40, 42, 240 (in part), 530, 165, 350 (in part), 
64, 101, 488, 622; The Tatler, No. 78, Little Dorrit, Chapter VI, 
Thackeray on Steele in his English Humorists, Goldsmith’s Zssays, 
No. 25, and his Citizen of the World, Letter IV, and brief selec- 
tions from Swift. The course will lay stress on (a) the manners 
and customs of Addison’s day, (b) Addison’s standards of criti- 
cism, (c) Addison’s method in criticism. 

** Selections from the works of James Russell Lowell. (Six 
weeks.) The nature of his ideals, illustrated by Zhe Vision of 
Sir Launfal, the Commemoration Ode and other poems, and by 
selections from his life, his letters, and Zhe Bigelow Papers. 
The source or inspiration of his ideals, as illustrated by Books 
and Libraries, the Nightingale in the Study, Al Fresco, the Indian 
Summer Reverie. Criticism on America as illustrated by his essay 
On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners. 

‘* Bryant, his observations of and lessons from nature as illus- 
trated in Se//a and other poems. (Three weeks.) 

‘“*Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. (Six weeks.) 
The personal equation in criticism. Knowledge based on experi- 
ence and intuition as contrasted with scientific information and 
rote knowledge. Wit, humor, and sentiment as they affect one’s 
perception of truth. These lessons will include selections from 
the life and letters of Holmes. They will be accompanied by six 
weekly themes, expository and descriptive, based on city experi- 
ences and observations. 

‘* Emerson. (Four weeks.) Lowell on Emerson, the Lecturer, 
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and Emerson’s Zhe American Scholar. Analysis of the thought 
and study of the ideals of Emerson. 

‘** An outline history of American literature, with special refer- 
ence to its civic significance. (Three weeks.)’’ 


Third year. In the third year the course is as follows: 

**Coleridge’s Zhe Rime of the Ancient Mariner. (Three 
weeks.) Special attention is paid to narrative and descriptive 
beauty; the verse form, choice of words for sound and meaning; 
figures of speech, their purpose and effect. The setting of the 
poem, its landscape, and the relation of these to the story and 
meaning of the poem; the romantic and the ballad elements, the 
poetic truth and poetic justice involved, are considered. Col- 
lateral readings: Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, Christabel, and Hymn 
in the Vale of Chamounix ; selections from Wordsworth; passages 
in English history and in the history of English literature at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

‘* Macaulay's Essay on Addison. (Three weeks.) In the study 
of this essay attention is directed especially to the structure of 
the essay as a whole, of paragraphs in detail, and of sentences. 
Careful analysis is made of representative paragraph forms, and 
essay work at this time is confined almost entirely to paragraph 
writing. In the discussion of the essay itself students are expected 
to have in mind the history of England in the eighteenth century. 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and English Humorists are read in 
this connection. 

‘*Goldsmith’s Zhe Vicar of Wakefield. (Five weeks.) Brief 
study of life and manners in Goldsmith’s time as a preparation 
for the first reading of the story. Zhe Vicar as delineation of 
character. Its qualities as an ideal presentation of life. Gold- 
smith’s life, and personality. Zhe Traveller, The Deserted 
Village, and The Vicar as expressions of his own experience. 
Simplicity, humor, and pathos as qualities of style appearing in 
Goldsmith’s work. : 

‘* Merchant of Venice. (Six weeks.) Plot of the play, the 
stories which make up the plot, their relations to one another 
and their sources, are the topics first discussed. This is followed 
by a somewhat careful analysis of the characters, the methods by 
which they are worked out, their relation to one another and to 
the plot as a whole. Special attention is devoted to the 
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character of Shylock as he appeared to a sixteenth-century 
audience and as he appears at present on the stage. 

** The play as poetry. Antonio and Shylock as ideal figures. 
Poetic beauty of diction and imagery, especially in the fifth act. 

** History of English drama in brief outline, passion plays, 
saint plays, miracles, mysteries, moralities, and interludes: their 
sources and gradual development. 

“* Macaulay’s Zssay on Milton. (Three weeks.) Short review 
of English history in the seventeenth century and of Milton’s life 
and public services. Reading of Z’ Allegro, /] Penseroso, Comus, 
and Zycidas. Discussion of the justice of Macaulay’s criticism on 
these. Study of Macaulay’s style, his clearness and energy, — 
how they are secured. His use of figurative language, especially 
of antithesis and climax. Study of the historical elements in the 
essay. 

‘*As You Like It. (Four weeks.) Comedy in general, its 
purpose and effect; As You Like Jt as a type. Compared 
with other types of drama, especially Zhe Merchant of Venice. 
Sources of the play—Shakspere’s use of material. The play as 
poetry, its ideal qualities. Setting of the play, as conditioned by 
the play and as conditioning it. Study of characters, use of 
character contrast. 

** Paradise Lost, Books I-IV. (Four weeks.) The epic poem 
as distinguished from other forms of poetry, its subject-matter, 
characters, method of treatment as determined by its nature. 
Study of its prosody, diction, and imagery. Qualities of a great 
poem as illustrated by Paradise Lost. 

‘** Burke’s On Conciliation with the American Colonies. (Five 
weeks.) Oratory as a distinct form of composition, its peculiari- 
ties. Burke as an orator; his personality, education, political 
opinions, events of his life. Structure of this oration. Students 
required to make a logical analysis of the argument. Careful 
study of diction, sentence structure, figures. History of Eng- 
land’s dispute with the American colonies, prepared from 
standard histories of England and the United States. 

‘* The other literature read during the year is chosen from 
the books required by the colleges for students presenting them- 
selves for admission in 1901. The general purpose of the 
work is to teach the pupils how to read with intelligence and 
pleasure, and how to recognize what is really worth reading. 
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To this end a large amount of reference reading is suggested, 
and students are encouraged in the classroom to great freedom 
in discussing what they have read. 

‘*In composition there is constant review of fundamental 
rhetorical principles, diction, sentence structure, figures of 
speech. A somewhat careful study is made of paragraphs, in- 
cluding structure and connection, purpose of paragraphs, etc. 
This part of the work is based largely on the study of Macaulay’s 
essays. P 

‘** Subjects for themes are drawn from the literature read or 
from the personal experiences of the pupils. Lists of topics, 
suggested by the literature studied, are made up in class and a 
given proportion of exercises required on them. Most of these 
exercises are short. Numerous brief papers somewhat fully 
criticised and discussed are found more valuable than elaborate 
themes occurring at somewhat longer intervals.”’ 


Fourth year. Inthe fourth year of the course the work for 
the present year includes: 

Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. (Three weeks.) The study of 
its verse form and its diction, with special reference to epigram- 
matic statement and conventional phrases; the sources of the 
component parts of the story. Discrimination between the 
medizval and classical elements; the romantic quality in action 
and character. The ideals and conceptions of life; the elements 
of truth and exaggeration in character and action. Comparison 
is made with Scott’s /yanhoe and other literature dealing with 
medizval life, and with Virgil’s and Homer’s representation of 
similar themes. Readings are assigned upon the life and influ- 
ence of Dryden; attention is called especially to Dryden’s interest 
in the revival of older literature. 

Selected short poems of Robert Browning. (Seven weeks.) 
Lyric and dramatic monologues. The difficulties of diction are 
first dealt with, and the more common peculiarities pointed out. 
Study is then given to the dramatic and vivid quality of the 
monologues, to their insight into character and their grasp of 
other civilizations; to the author’s views upon some of the 
greater problems of life; to his intellectual, analytic presentation 
of character through dramatic action; to his merits and defects 
in form. 
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Tennyson’s Zhe Princess. (Four weeks.) Its medley charac- 
ter as the reflection of the author’s attitude towards the problem 
it presents; the unity that is nevertheless preserved; the use of 
forecasts and hints, of suspense and sequence; the lyric qualities 
of the songs; their place in the development of the poem; the 
influence of the child; the characters of the principal personages 
in the poem as related to the action, and as a means of allowing 
the author to present his problem in the medley form; the juxta- 
position of modern and medizval thoughts and things; and the 
decorative, highly wrought quality of both the description and 
the verse. Collateral readings of other poems by Tennyson are 
required. 

Shakspere’s Macbeth. (Six weeks.) The study of plot, of 
the structure of the drama, character and motive, the nature of 
tragedy in this play as a type, the hero and his “‘ tragic fault,’’ 
the ideals and views of life presented. Pupils are held respon- 
sible for the knowledge of Shaksperian grammar and diction 
essential to the understanding of what they read. They are also 
required to read King Fohn, Othello, King Lear, and Fulius 
Cesar for other forms of tragic motive and development. Refer- 
ence is made to English history in the Tudor period for explana- 
tion of certain phases of the Shaksperian drama. 

Other books on the list required by the colleges and not yet 
read by the class are assigned as outside reading, and certain 
periods devoted to discussing them in the light of the principles 
applied to the books previously studied. 

An outline history of English literature, (six weeks), with 
especial reference to the significant characteristics of its great 
periods, and their relation to English history. An attempt is 
made to leave with the pupils the conception that the literature of 
England is a continuous current, and not a number of detached 
phenomena. 

The written work required consists of notes written in essay 
form upon topics included in their readings and class discussions, 
and themes drawn from their work in literature or from personal 
experience. Unity, order, clearness, and propriety of diction 
are sought. It is expected that the themes shall cultivate greater 
facility in the elementary principles of writing taught in the 
earlier years of the course, and tend to clear and fix the pupils’ 
ideas upon the topics studied. 
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It remains to say a word regarding the methods by which and 
the spirit in which the courses are conducted. Mere statements 
of courses are, inadequate to give a conception of the nature of 
the work they include. 

Of first importance is the training and personality of the 
teacher. Good teachers make a good school. Buildings, equip- 
ments, courses of study, supervisors, and principals are of 
secondary importance. Whatever of success the English work 
of the school attains is due primarily to the scholarship, insight, 
sympathy, and tactfulness of the teachers. 

The method used is predominantly that of discussion: question 
and answer, comment, written and oral, by the class upon as- 
signed topics, free expression of tastes and opinions, sympathetic 
acceptance at their full value of the half-formed appreciations of 
the pupils, and the effort to hold them to an honest and thought- 
ful attitude towards their work. 

In the study of the literature the end sought is interpretation 
and appreciation ;—not, to be sure, the full and critical insight 
of the scholar and man of letters, but such appreciation as is 
possible to boys and girls ready to begin their college courses. 
That they should acquire a love of literature is the end most de- 
sired. But love of literature is not lessened by knowing what 
literature means; nor is it likely to be impaired by acquiring 
something of the power of wise choice. The highest esthetic 
pleasure is partly emotional, partly intellectual. Hence some of 
the books in the course are studied minutely, with patient atten- 
tion not only to the larger meanings but to the finer bits of work- 
manship in them and to the established principles under which 
they are ranked among the great books. Other works are read 
rapidly, with attention only to the general effects. Pupils should 
acquire the power to read both intensively, and in the larger 
way. To this end they are encouraged to use the library freely: 
to find there definite things in particular books, and to ‘* browse’’ 
for what they may find without seeking. 

The present writer does not share the common distrust of 
**books about books.’” He remembers that his own fondness 


for many books and his understanding of them were quickened 
by reading what others had seen and felt in reading them. The 
good criticism has the same end in view as the good teacher, and 
usually says better what it has to say. Critical readings for the 
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young are harder to select than good literature: they are scarcer, 
more difficult, and, on the whole, much oftener lost in the chaff 
of their kind than are the good books which they discuss. But 
they do exist; and it is the business of the teacher to know them. 
It is his business, also, to know how to use them. They must 
neither take the place'of the literature nor get between it and the 
pupil’s vision. They must not be allowed to become a substitute 
for the pupil’s own thinking and feeling. In a word, they should 
not become the means of creating a specious appearance of 
knowledge and feeling, but should help the pupils to genuine 
appreciation. 

Biography and the history of literature enter into the course in 
a slight degree only. The time of an author, a few salient points 
in his: life, — especially those that determined his work,— are 
given. At the end of the second year and at the end of the 
fourth year, respectively, outline histories of American and Eng- 
lish literature are read. It is thought desirable to acquaint the 
pupils with the larger and simpler features in the development of 
these literatures, and to get before him—as an outline map—the 
general plan and the larger figures about which he is to know 
more in his later studies. But anything like a true study of 
literary history belongs to the college. The high-school pupil 
cannot have the necessary data or the maturity of mind to give 
significance to such work. 

Much the same may be said of the relation between the history 
of a country and its literature. Some of the more obvious rela- 
tions he can perceive. But the interdependence is for the most 
part too subtle, and requires for its comprehension a historic 
imagination, a range of knowledge, and a power of organization 
which are beyond the high-school pupil. Hence, much of the so- 
called ‘‘ correlation ’’ is but beating the air. Either the essential 
bond between history and literature is not perceived, or a forced 
and external relationship is seized upon, and the pupil is misled. 
It has, therefore, seemed safer to confine the attempt to relate 
the literature and the history to a few large and obvious things. 

In teaching composition, knowledge of the simpler principles 
of organizing sentence, paragraph, and theme, and, in a sub- 
ordinate degree, canons of taste and propriety in form and diction, 
make up the body of rhetorical doctrine deemed appropriate 
to the high school. It is attempted to secure these things by 
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frequent practice, by choosing simple and interesting themes, and 
by working for facility in a few things at a time. 

But, as has already been said, the motive of this work lies in 
the attempt to have the pupil get something to say, — something 
that he thinks worth the saying,— and to have him organize and 
classify his ideas. Most bad writing is due to poverty and 
vagueness of ideas, or to disorderly habits of thinking. The end 
from which to work, therefore, is not the form, but the idea that 
is to issue in good form. Practice in writing there must be; 
drill in the making of sentences and paragraphs, study of diction, 
until the elements of good writing become fixed by habit. But 
unless the motive is supplied, the polishing of empty phrases 
leads to weariness of flesh and spirit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Lists of books for teachers and, indeed, all classes of readers, 
are frequently offered. It is safe to say that no such lists are 
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Woodberry’s Heart of Man. The Macmillan Co. 

Winchester’s Principles of Literary Criticism. "The Macmillan 
Co. 

Scott and Gayley’s Literary Criticism. Ginn & Co. 

Crawshaw’s Zhe Jnterpretation of Literature. The Macmillan 
Co. 

Freytag’s The Technique of the Drama. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Woodbridge’s The Drama, its Law and Technique. Lamson, 
Wolfe & Co. 
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Mifflin & Co. 
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Woodberry’s Makers of Literature. The Macmillan Co. 
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Putnam. 

Van Dyke’s Zhe Poetry of Tennyson. Scribners. 

Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Genung’s Practical Rhetoric. Ginn & Co. 

Wendell’s English Composition. Scribners. 

Brewster's Varration. Holt & Co. 

Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric, and Principles of Rhetoric. 
Harpers. 

Newcomer's English Composition. Ginn & Co. 

Scott and Denney’s Znglish Composition. Allyn and Bacon. 

Herrick and Damon’s Composition-Rhetoric. Scott, Foresman 
& Co. 

Palmer’s Se/f-Cultivation in English. Crowell & Co. 


Laurie’s Language and Linguistic Method. Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 

Hinsdale’s Teaching the Language Arts. Appleton. 

Arlo Bates'’s Zalks on the Study of Literature and Talks on 
Writing English. Woughton, Mifflin & Co. 

Corson’s The Aims of Literary Study. The Macmillan Co. 

Articles on the teaching of English in 7he Educational Review, 
The Atlantic Monthly, and other periodicals. 

The Report of the Committee of Ten. 

The Report of the Committee of Fifteen. 

The Report of the Committee of Twelve. 

















ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE FIRST YEAR OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By HERBERT VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 


Instructor in English, Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is a curious fact that many an instructor of composition tries 
to teach his classes how to write clearly and intelligently without 
organizing his own instruction in any clear or even intelligible 
fashion. Such a teacher fails to realize that his pupils will make 
but discouraging progress unless they can look back from time to 
time and see the series of distinct steps by which, little by little, 
they have gained more knowledge and greater skill. It is a 
curious fact, because outside of English there is hardly a course 
in the curriculum which could lack this elementary degree of 
organization without obviously lacking the first elements of sanity. 

It may be instructive to imagine how a teacher of mathematics 
would proceed who, throwing a simply organized course to the 
winds, should ground his whole hope for his pupil’s advancement 
on the advantages to be gained from constant practice and the 
careful correction of mistakes. He would begin by directing his 
pupils to hand in some problem of their own invention with their 
solution of it. A few pupils would work devices known to the 
ingenuity of youth to avoid handing in anything; these he would 
look upon as incomprehensible shirkers. A few would hand in 
an incoherent series of figures that might dimly suggest some 
mathematical process; these pupils he would look upon as hope- 
lessly stupid. Some would bring in problems worked out with 
the clumsiness of honest ignorance; these problems he would 
revise with the utmost faithfulness, showing the pupil how much 
better Loomis or Wentworth would have done the task by the 
use of some principle of higher mathematics, which the pupil 
might have discovered for himself had he only been clever 
enough. If such a teacher thought some formal study of the sub- 
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ject necessary he would procure a book arranged in emulation of 
the ordinary rhetoric. It would classify all mathematical knowl- 
edge according to the most philosophic mathematical categories. 
In the chapter on addition would be found among other things 
rules for the addition of surds, and under square root, scholarly 
criticisms of the various attempts made for squaring the circle. 
Such a book would serve very well to give the pupils a compre- 
hensive grasp of principles; for practice they would continue to 
make out their own problems based on their experience in the 
handling of money, the measuring of tennis courts, and the scor- 
ing of ball games. 

In such a course as this—and in times past, at least, courses 
analogous to this have not been uncommon with the instructors 
in English in American schools—it is difficult to say which is the 
graver fault: the inflexible method with which rhetorical prin- 
ciples are taught without regard to the immediate needs of the 
pupils or the unorganized way in which the practice of the pupil 
is portioned out to him. To arouse his interest in his work and 
the modest confidence in his own powers which is essential to 
successful effort, it is necessary that he should not work in the 
dark; his course in composition should be organized on simple 
lines, one step at a time, and every step a conscious step forward. 

Perhaps as good a step to begin with in the teaching of a high- 
school class is with the simple truth, that if a pupil wishes to say 
anything he must have something to say; he must make a point; 
and the corollary to this is equally simple, that when he-has made 
his point he must stop his theme. To bring this alphabetic 
principle home to him, let him apply it to his study of literature; 
let him discover the point of two or three short stories—such as 
those of Irving and Hawthorne— by examining the last para- 
graph; the point of half a dozen paragraphs by examining in 
each case the last sentence; and of a dozen compound or com- 
plex sentences by examining the last clause. In addition let him 
apply the same principle at once to the sentence and the whole 
composition by the writing of not more than two themes. That 
he may do so with a conviction that the principle is sound, let 
him deal with subjects in which the effectiveness of its applica- 
tion is palpable to the most immature understanding. Such sub- 
jects as ‘‘ Recollections of an Accident ’’ or ‘* A Surprise ’’ may 
be found useful for the purpose, 
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An obvious second step would be the simple truth that when 
the pupil has something to say, a point to score, he must devote 
his attention to saying it, and his first sentence, like every sen- 
tence that follows, must keep to the point. Here again, literary 
analysis of a few prompt and direct beginnings — the term “‘ in- 
troduction ’’ is so encumbered with misleading conceptions of its 
meaning that it is to be avoided when possible—and brief practice 
on subjects where prompt and direct expression is evidently 
needed will serve to make this counsel seem to the pupil sensible 
as well as clear. 

A possible third step is the selection of vivid, specific, descrip- 
tive detail. The summary of an interesting story to a fifth of its 
original compass will force on the pupil the problem of selection 
and may give him an inkling of its value. Two incidents in 
which the weather plays a part, prepared for by the reading be- 
fore the class of such passages as Shakspere’s ‘‘ When Dick the 
shepherd blows his nail,’’ the first stanza of the ‘* Eve of St. 
Agnes,’’ and Whittier’s prelude to ‘‘ Among the Hills’’ would 
suffice to direct his mind to the value of such detail. 

Pupils are usually slow to learn the gain in concentration and 
vividness which they may get from adhering to one limited and 
consistent method of telling a story. The first year in the high 
school is perhaps not too early for them to begin the lesson. For 
a fourth step, then, the pupil may wisely be asked to recast and 
rewrite a story—several of Irving’s will be found excellent for 
the purpose *—according as it would gradually have unfolded 
itself to the knowledge of a minor or at least secondary character. 
The character must be one whom the pupils appreciate and in 
whom they are interested; the part he has played in the original 
story must be a clearly defined one; his means for seeing the 
various episodes must have been markedly restricted, and yet, 
notwithstanding these restricted means, his experience as an 
observer must suffice for a clear, coherent, and pointed narrative. 
The practice which comes from the writing of two such themes 
may be reénforced by oral work in the classroom. 

There is room in the ordinary year for no more than a fifth 
step. Here perhaps is a chance for the high-school writer to test 


* Especially the ‘‘ Adventure of my Aunt” in the Zales of a Traveller. 
Here the secondary character is a sneak-thief who hides behind a picture and 
peeps out through a hole in the canvas. 
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his powers of sustaining his theme and maintaining some degree 
of suspense on the part of his reader. Let him write from four to 
six themes on the understanding that to be accepted they must 
be, or without doubt seem to be, based on personal experiences. 
After rejecting any which he considers discreditable to a high- 
school class, let the instructor classify the others into interesting 
and uninteresting themes, and let him grade each pupil’s work 
according to the number of interesting themes which stand to his 
credit. He will be surprised to find how much movement and 
vividness some of the pupils will put into the simplest experience 
and what skillful devices they will use to make pure fiction seem 
to the teacher an actual experience. To any competent pupil, 
these five steps should make clear the fact that every composi- 
tion and every organic portion of a composition should be a unit, 
though his application of the principle will necessarily be limited 
by the natural immaturity of his thought to a few simple forms 
of composition. It should also make clear the principles of 
coherence and of emphasis in their elementary applications. 

For many of these steps, other steps equally good might easily 
be substituted. They serve to illustrate, however, what would 
seem to be essential to any well-ordered course in composition, that 
it should be simple in its requirements, affirmative in its teachings, 
and progressive in both. That it may be kept simple, affirmative, 
and progressive, the teacher needs to reduce detailed criticism 
toaminimum. Blunders that arise from a sense of irresponsibil- 
ity he will no doubt find himself forced to deal with if he is to 
maintain the work of the course in its integrity; violations of 
good usage so gross as to be positively illiterate, he will need to 
correct to maintain his pupils’ respect for his scholarship and 
conscientiousness. Beyond these two classes of errors, he needs 
to use his pen charily except where he discovers a violation of 
the principles he is aiming to inculcate or finds a pupil who has 
so clear an understanding of those principles that he is ready for 
exceptional consideration. 

It is a frequent saying that practice makes perfect. Practice 
for the mere sake of practice, however, makes for weariness of 
the flesh and dullness of the intellect. After a pupil once sees a 
principle and understands its application to the problems within 
his range of intelligence, he will respond with an alert mind only 
to those opportunities for practice which the natural exigencies 
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of his school-life force upon him. Examinations will give him 
good training because they will afford him a normal and practi- 
cal chance to make his knowledge of literary construction imme- 
diately useful to himself; but writing which becomes mere routine 
drill will dull the pupil’s thinking and deaden his style. If he is 
to appreciate the force of rhetorical rules, he must be kept in an 
appreciative, unsatiated mood. The sort of course which has 
been outlined in this paper will not meet all the demands which 
ambitious parents, college examiners, and the teachers of other 
branches than English have sometimes made upon it. It will not 
teach a boy to write well what he is convinced is intrinsically 
not worth writing. Where he is obliged to write on subjects that 
seem stupid to him he will continue to be stupid. It will not 
teach him to express clearly ideas which he does not possess. 
When incompetent teaching in any subject has put into his head 
fragments of unconnected information and misapprehension, he 
will continue to put on his examination papers much the same 
farago of nonsense that his head contains. It will not teach him 
to write facilely and plausibly when his mind is empty of ideas 
and its one dominant purpose is to fill up a specified number of 
pages with clean, fair copy. This latter art can be taught only 
to the cleverest pupils and only by constant practice and the 
rigorous correction of every blunder. It is at least open to ques- 
tion, however, whether such facility is not at the very antipodes 
of what true expression should be,—the organized and convincing 
communication of real ideas. To attain ideas capable of intelli- 
gent formulation, the pupil must learn little by little and step by 
step to apply the elementary principles of organization to his own 
mental processes. The application of two or three of these 
principles to narrative composition is a sufficient task for his first 
year. 


Topical Studies in Literature 


The following specimen plans of lessons assigned in Grade 8 
and in the first, second, and third years of the high school will 
indicate, it is hoped, something of the way in which the literature 
is studied. It is to be understood that these topics are given to 
the pupils in advance of the recitation to aid in the clearness 
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and definiteness of their work; that they do not represent all that 
the class is expected to do; that not all topics claim an equal 
amount of the time in the recitation; and that they are intended 
primarily to provoke thought and discussion. 


For Grade 8 
COLERIDGE’S THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


Part III. 
1. How is the suffering of the mariners emphasized ? 
2. Why do you think the phantom ship is introduced? How 
are you made to feel its spectral character ? 
3. What is the state of mind of the Ancient Mariner now ? 
4. What stanzas in Part III seem to you to be the best? Why? 


Part IV. 
1. Why does the Wedding Guest fear the Mariner? (Stanza 1.) 
2. What feelings does the Mariner have in Part IV ? 
3. What change takes place in him? What is the cause of it? 
What is the result ? 
4. What stanzas in this part please you most? Why? 


Part V. 
1. What pictures do you get in Part V? Which are beautiful ? 
2. What supernatural events occur ? 
3. Study the descriptions of the action. What do you like in 
these descriptions ? 
4. How is the story of this part connected with the Albatross ? 


Part VI. 

Of what do the Two Voices speak ? What are they ? 
Which is wiser? Which is kinder ? 

How has the Mariner’s return been effected ? 

How is it described ? What are the Mariner’s feelings ? 
Which stanzas appeal to your sense of beauty ? 


Part VII. 

How is the Mariner rescued ? 

What does he first seek ? 

What sort of scenes do we now get ? 

What feelings pervade this part of the poem ? 
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on 


5. How is the background of the story again introduced ? 
6. 


What does the Mariner give as the meaning of his strange 
experiences ? 

What does the poem mean to you ? 

What parts of the whole story do you like best ? 


For the First-Year High-School Class 


Prepared by HERBERT VAUGHAN ABBOTT 


GEORGE ELIOT'S S/ZAS MARNER 


CHAPTER I 


. What advantage is there in not stating the exact locality 


and period of the story? What indications do you find 
in the first chapter as to the period of time in which the 
story is laid ? 

On page 24, George Eliot changes her method of describing 
Silas Marner’s life and character. What are the two 
methods which she uses ? 


. Comment on the phrase (p. 1, line 10), ‘‘ what dog likes a 


figure bent under a heavy bag?’’ Is it descriptive ? criti- 
cal? suggestive ? 

Analyze in detail the effect produced by Marner on the peas- 
antry? To what was it due besides his vocation of 
weaving ? 


. Tell the story of the dying laborer (p. 20). In what par- 


ticular does the story describe or illustrate a whole class 
of people ? 


. What two different superstitious explanations of trances does 


George Eliot describe in this chapter ? 


. Explain the following sentences and phrases: ‘‘ A less truth- 


ful man . . . resurgent memory”’ (p. 25, line 7) ; 
‘‘ began to wear to him the character of a temptation *’ 
(p. 25, line 23); ‘‘ admire imperativeness and lean on 
contradiction ’’ (p. 26, line 7). 

What analogy do you find between Marner and Dane’s dis- 
cussion of salvation and the discussions of Pilgrim's 
Progress? 

Tell the story of William Dane’s plot against Silas from 
Dane’s point of view. 
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What arguments for education can you gather from this 
chapter ? 


CHAPTER II 


Read also selections from Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley. 


. ( Shirley.) Describe Moore; the hard times and their effect 


on the poor; Hortense and her feeling toward her neigh- 
bors. Charlotte Bronté is describing the same general 
period as that described by George Eliot; what lights do 
the extracts from Bronté throw on the story of Silas 
Marner ? 


. Explain the phrase, ‘* whose lives have been made various 


by learning.”’ 
How does George Eliot explain the phrase, ‘‘ this Lethean 
influence of exile’’ ? 
Explain the phrase, ‘* at once occult and familiar.”’ 
Describe Raveloe. 


. What insight does George Eliot show into ancient pagan 


religions ? 

Put the gist of the third paragraph into a single sentence. 

Compare and contrast Silas Marner’s love of gold with that 
of Judge Pyncheon. 

Note that in the latter half of the paragraph on Sally Oates’s 
dropsy, George Eliot imitates the habits of thought of the 
people of Raveloe. What differences can you detect in 
the arrangement of thought between the latter half of the 
paragraph and the first half ? 

Do you see any advantage in introducing the paragraph on 
Sally Oates’s dropsy and the paragraph that follows in 
just the place where they are introduced in the story ? 
Do they have any bearing on Marner’s feelings toward 
gold ? 

Describe the incident of the iron pot. 

What is the subject of the chapter ? 


CHAPTER IiIl 


. The plot may be divided into four portions: a prelude, a 


situation, an explanation, and the concluding paragraph. 
Mark off these four portions. 
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. Does the last paragraph fit into this chapter? If so, why? 


3. Describe ‘‘ open house ’’ (p. 46) in the time of Silas Marner. 





. What was the comment of the poor on the extravagance of 
the rich ? 

. Note the first sentence of the second paragraph. What 
connection of thought is there between ‘‘ war-time,"’ 
** fall of prices,’’ ‘* extravagant habits ’’ ? 

. What instances of humor do you discover in the first para- 
graph ? How does the humor affect our conception of the 
Raveloe squires ? confirm our previous conceptions of the 
Raveloe intellect ? 

. Describe the household of the Red House. Contrast God- 
frey and Dunsey. 

. Note the sentence (p. 56), ‘‘ The subtle and varied pains 
springing from the higher sensibility,’’ etc. Select from 
the fiction you have read a type of each of the two kinds 
of mood described in this sentence. 

. Comment on the phrase, “‘ outside the ever-trodden round of 
their own petty history.”’ 


CHAPTERS IV AND V 


Plot 


. Is the situation described in these two stories plausible ? 
How does the weather affect the plausibility of the situa- 
tion ? heighten the feeling or pathos of the situation ? 

. What of the events described are most necessary to make the 
situation a consistent one ? 

. What circumstances palliate Dunstan’s crime? Explain 
Marner’s feeling of security. 


Characterization 


. Note some of the most characteristic actions of Dunstan 
Cass, as, for example, hiding the name on the riding-whip. 
. How does George Eliot succeed in building up the reader's 
impression of Dunstan’s vulgarity ? 

. Note some of the most characteristic actions of Silas Marner. 
Trace his thoughts and emotions from the moment he sees 
the empty hole until he rushes out into the rain. 
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. Can you illustrate the first page of Chapter V from your own 


experience or observation ? 
What advantage is there in the reference to Miss Priscilla 
Lammeter and Jem Rodney ? 


Expression 


Comment on the sentence, ‘‘ Reénforcing himself after his 
shake,’’ etc. (p. 65, line 20). What makes it a unit ? 
Comment on the clause, ‘‘ A casual visitation of his waistcoat 
pocket,’’ etc. (p. 66, line 13). In what respects is it in- 
definite ? in what definite? Put the same idea more 

definitely; less definitely. 


CHAPTER VII 


. Describe the method by which George Eliot makes a transi- 


tion from Chapter VI to Chapter VII; select a notably 
descriptive phrase in the first paragraph; a subtle touch 
of humor. 


. Give some instances of shrewd natural wisdom on the part of 


the village characters; of rustic vanity; of condescension. 


. For which of the various characters (Marner included) does 


George Eliot inspire the highest regard? Illustrate your 
opinion by quotations. 

Trace the development of a kindlier feeling toward Marner 
as the chapter proceeds. What elements in the situations 
and in the characters of the various people concerned 
help to produce this change of feeling ? 


CHAPTER VIII 


Note that this chapter divides itself into three portions. 
What are they? Criticise each portion. Is each an in- 
tegral part of the story ? 

Is the first paragraph plausible ? 

In what tone or spirit does Bryce break the news to Godfrey ? 

Describe the Squire’s method of discipline. 

Describe Godfrey’s meditations on the question of confes- 
sion. What were his reasons for confession ? against con- 
fession ? Would enlightened self-interest alone require 
confession under Godfrey’s circumstances? What pre- 
vented Godfrey from making confession ? 
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CHAPTER X 


1. Note the Sunday, Christmas, and other peculiar observances 
alluded to in the chapter. 

2. Describe the character of Mrs. Winthrop; her sense of re- 
ligious responsibility; what were its limits; her sense of 
social responsibility; her idea of the difference in tastes 
and prerogatives between men and women. How far did 
her interest in life and her intellectual curiosity ex- 
tend? Enforce the description by reference to specific 
passages. 

3. Describe and explain Marner’s manner of receiving her offers 
of friendship. 

4. Note and analyze George Eliot’s transition from Marner’s 
story to Godfrey’s. 

5. Comment on the conclusion of the chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 


[ 1. Why is costume emphasized in this chapter? Describe the 
typical costume of the period. 

2. Describe the character of Nancy. Compare it with Pheebe’s 
character in the House of the Seven Gables. What is 
Nancy’s idea of the difference in tastes and prerogatives ' 
between men and women? In what matters was she a 
thoroughly competent person? What elements in her 
character and surroundings helped to counterbalance her 
deficiencies in education ? 

3. Note some instances of humor in the chapter. 


WHITTIER’'S SNOW BOUND 


Read through line 154 (‘‘ to make the coldness visible ’’). 

1. In what portions of the first stanza does each line enhance 
the effect of the line just before it ? 

2. What homely facts are mentioned in the second stanza? 
What prevents their being also prosaic facts ? 

3. Be prepared to write a description based on the third or 
seventh stanza, using as few figures of speech as possible. 

4. Select the most concise expression in the fourth stanza. 
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WHITTIER’S MABEL MARTIN 


1. Tell the story of Mabel Martin; explain the division into six 
parts; what is the gist of the first part? Of the second, 
etc. ? To what subdivision in prose is each part analogous? 

2. What is the rhyme arrangement of the poem? the metrical 
arrangement ? Select some stanzas in which the form 
seems to you particularly appropriate to the thought 
expressed. Select other stanzas where the form seems 
inadequate. 

3. Contrast the stanzas in which there is a break in the sense at 
the end of each line with stanzas where there is no such 
break. Which method do you think on the whole 
stronger ? 

4. Select some characteristic epithets in Part I; in Part II. 

5. What characteristics in New England scenery are described 
in this poem? What characteristics of human nature ? 

6. How would you characterize Whittier’s feelings regarding 
the witchcraft persecution in New England? Are they 
resentful ? indignant? reproachful? apologetic? scorn- 
ful ? 

7. How would you characterize his feelings toward nature ? 

8. What is the predominant source of interest in the poem ? its 
pictures of nature or of people ? or is it the plot ? 

g. Is the poem climactic or anticlimactic ? 


10. Explain lines 34-36; 94-96; 105; 124-135; 139-141. 
HAWTHORNE’S 7HE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 


CHAPTER I 


Read; also 1 Kings xxi: 1-19. 

1. Tell the story of Naboth. 

2. Tell the story of Colonel Pyncheon. 

3. Select two vivid descriptions in the chapter and give them as 
vividly as possible in your own words. 

4. What two explanations are suggested for the ruin of the 
spring? What three explanations for the death of Colonel 
Pyncheon ? 

5. Does Hawthorne prepare us for the death of Colonel 
Pyncheon ? 
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6. What touch of humor do you discover in the description of 
the forcible entrance into the Colonel's study ? 

7. Do you detect any satire in this part of the lesson? If so, 
at what vice is it aimed ? 

8. Explain the last sentence of the second paragraph. 

g. Explain the connection of the Maules with the story; the 
connection of Waldo County, Maine, with the story. 

10. What characteristics and what misfortunes did the Pyncheons 
inherit along with the House of the Seven Gables ? 

11. Describe the mirror. 

12. Explain the figurative expression, ‘‘the ghost of a dead 
progenitor is often doomed to become the Evil Genius of 
his family.”’ 

13. Tell the story of the ‘‘ murder.”’ 

14. Explain the phrase, ‘* long-buried ’’ man. 


CHAPTER 1 (cont.) 


1. Enumerate the living members of the Pyncheon family. 

2. Enumerate the principal characteristics of the Maule family. 

3. How is the influence of Colonel Pyncheon and of Matthew 
Maule on their descendants suggested ? 

4. What evil power is the eye supposed to possess ? 

5. Describe the ghost and ghostly avocations of the dead shop- 
keeper. How are the peculiarities of his character ac- 
counted for ? 

6. Is there any ‘‘ legendary mist’’ in this chapter? Can you 
analyze and explain it ? 

7. Note words in this chapter which show Hawthorne’s unusually 
large vocabulary and his skilful use of language. 


CHAPTER II 


1. Give your impression of Miss Hepzibah’s character. 

2. Is Hawthorne’s description and account of her unsympa- 
thetic? friendly? interpretative ? tactful ? contemptuous ? 

3. How does Hawthorne define poetic insight? Does he 
possess it ? 

4. What can you discover in Hawthorne’s manner of describing 
the shop which prevents it from seeming altogether an 
ordinary, commonplace, and prosaic sort of shop ? 
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CHAPTER VIII 


1. Explain the actions of the little boy, p. 143. Can unintelli- 
gence look shrewd? What distinction would you make 
between shrewdness and intelligence ? 

2. Is there any development of thought in the sentence begin- 
ning ‘‘ His dark, square countenance’’? Is there any 
development of thought in the paragraph containing this 
sentence ? Why was Hawthorne not as frank about the 
Judge in Chapter IV ? 

3. What does Hawthorne mean by saying that the Judge never 
mistook a shadow for a substance ? 

4. Do you agree with the thought of the paragraph beginning 
** Then, all at once, it struck Phaebe’’ ? 

5. What traits had the Judge inherited from the Colonel ? 
What qualities had he which were lacking in the Colonel ? 

6. What advantage is there in introducing Judge Pyncheon’s 
wife into the story, p. 151? 

7. What explanations are offered for Judge Pyncheon’s gurgle 
at the throat? Does it recall any episodes in the previous 
history of the Pyncheons ? 

8. Select one odious speech of the Judge’s. 

9. Is Hawthorne always skilful and clever in describing the 
smile ? 

10. Is there any advantage in knowing of such characters as the 
Judge? Is Phebe better off not to know about them ? 
What is meant by a trim, orderly, limit-loving mind ? 
What objection can you find to measuring men’s characters 
by their rank, dignity, and station ? 

11. What virtue does the Judge bring out in Hepzibah’s char- 
acter ? 


CHAPTER IX 


1. Compare the effect misfortune has upon Hepzibah with its 
effect on Clifford. Why the difference ? 

2. What does Hawthorne mean by the phrase, ‘‘ with no sense of 
a mission to perform ’’ ? p. 166. 

3. Explain the sentence, ‘* This facile adaptation (or tact) was 
at once the symptom of perfect health and its best pre- 
servative,’’ p. 167. 
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Why is a nature like Pheebe’s seldom regarded with due 
honor? p. 167. 

Why does Hawthorne imply that Phcebe was of less moral 
weight and substance than Hepzibah ? 


. Why was it well that Phcebe often chose sad themes ? 


In the paragraph beginning ‘‘ Becoming habituated to her 
companionship,’’ select three or four phrases describing 
Clifford’s torpidity of face, three or four describing his 
refinement of face. 

What is meant by the phrase ‘‘ whose sphere lay as much in 
the actual as Pheebe’s did ’’ ? 

In what respect was Clifford above, in what respects below, 
the ‘‘ common track of things ’’ ? 

Explain the phrase, ‘‘ with such a waste of gloomy and 
mysterious years from his birthday to hers.’’ 

Why was Phoebe a symbol of all Clifford had lacked on 
earth ? 

Had Clifford any influence on Pheebe ? 


CHAPTER XIV 


. Note the development of Phcebe’s character in this chapter. 


Select two or three passages which illustrate the truth of 
Clifford’s saying, ‘‘ Girlhood has passed into womanhood.”’ 


. Note the development of Holgrave’s character in this chap- 


ter. What power does he renounce over Pheebe? In this 
respect compare him with Maule in the story of Alice 
Pyncheon. Compare his attitude toward Phebe in this 
chapter with his attitude toward her when he first met her. 
Is he content with his own character? What tone does 
he take in talking of Hepzibah and Clifford ? Is it sympa- 
thetic ? flippant? sincere? appreciative? keen? What 
criticisms does Phaeebe make on his tone and temper of 
mind ? 

Is there any difference between the feeling of Phoebe for 
Clifford and Hepzibah and the feeling of Holgrave for 
them ? 

Explain the following phrases: ‘‘ reverence for another's in- 
dividuality,’’ p. 253; ‘* sprinkling dews and liquid moon- 
light,’’ etc., p. 255. 
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5. Note Holgrave’s phrase, ‘‘ My mind has a twist aside, like 


almost everybody’s mind, except yourown.’’ What twist 
had Holgrave ? Hepzibah ? Clifford? Uncle Venner? the 
Judge ? 


CHARACTER STUDIES 


Phebe. What were her antecedents ? her first appearance at the 
House of the Seven Gables? her principal services to Hepzi- 
bah and Clifford ? How did she show her ignorance of the 
world ? what qualities did she possess which kept her cheer- 
ful in her surroundings? How did her character develop or 
change under the influence of her surroundings? In what 
circumstances does Hawthorne leave her at the close of the 
story ? 

Holgrave. Describe the room he occupied in the House. What 
was his real name? Describe his career before he went to 
the House. What were his ideals about family pride, the 
traditions of the past? his ideal of the future? How far 
was he interested in things of beauty ? How did he regard 
himself ? What sort of interest did he have in other people 
and how did he show it? Trace the development of his 
interest in Phoebe. What influence did Phoebe have on his 
character? 

Hepzibah. Her personal appearance; her family pride; her fear 
of the Judge; her little shop; her love of Clifford; her 
toleration of Phoebe; her later gratitude to Phoebe; her 
journey with Clifford; her reappearance at the House. 

Clifford. What place did he occupy in the Pyncheon genealogy ? 
Characterize his taste and his character as a young man. 
What crime was he supposed guilty of ? How was the guilt 
fastened on him? What was the length of his prison life ? 
Describe him after his release, as regards (a) taste, (b) 
morals, (c) intellect. Describe his life at the House; his 
last years. 

The Fudge. Describe his character as a young man; his actions 
at the moment old Jaffray Pyncheon died; his plot against 
Clifford; his later career; the position he occupied in the 
community; his effect on Hepzibah and Clifford; his char- 
acter as Hawthorne judged it; his death; the effect of his 
death on his general reputation. 
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’ The House. The nature and rightful ownership of the land on 
which the House was built; the circumstances under which 
it was built; the builder; the housewarming; the lost docu- 
ments; Maule’s well; the various deaths by apoplexy; the 
decay of the house and of the fortunes of its occupants; the 
portrait, the secret spring, and the lost documents found. 


For the Second-Year Class 


Prepared by HERBERT VAUGHAN ABBOTT 
LOWELL'S 7HE BIGLOW PAPERS 


Read Poem No. I. - 

' 1. Select some dialect forms which are familiar to you; some 
which are new to you. 

2. Select three or four vigorous figures of speech suggested to 
Hosea by his farm life. 

3. Are there any lines in the poem which contradict the senti- 
ment, ‘‘ My country, right or wrong’’ ? 

4. Note the line, ‘‘ Ez for war, I call it murder.’’ Does Hosea 
call all war murder? To answer this question, read care- 
fully the last five stanzas of the poem. 

5. Do any of the poems you have already read illustrate the 
lines: 


** We must allers blow the bellers 
Wen they want their irons het.” 


6. With what defect of character is Hosea taunting the people 
of the North in the lines: 


** Who "d expect to see a tater 
All on end at bein’ biled?” 


7. Is Hosea ridiculing military courage or moral cowardice in 
this poem? What lines can you cite to establish your 
opinion on this point ? 

8. Note the line, ‘‘ Hain’t they made your env’ ys w’iz ?”’ (envoys 
whizz). This refers to the father of the present Senator 
Hoar who was sent in 1844 by the State of Massachusetts 
to South Carolina to test the constitutionality of acts of 
the South Carolina legislature authorizing the imprison- 
ment of free colored persons who should enter the State. 

’ He was expelled from Charleston, the capital, on account 

of his opinions. 
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Read the poems beginning ‘‘ Zekle crep’ up, quite unbe- 
known,”’ ‘* Two fellers, Isrel named and Joe,’’ ‘‘ Two brothers 
once, an ill-matched pair.”’ 


1. Do you find in the first of these poems anything characteris- 

tic of New England beyond the dialect ? 

Do you find any indication of Huldy’s character in the poem ? 

3. Compare the way Huldy shows her embarrassment with the 
way Zekle shows his. Why the difference ? 

4. Why does Lowell call the Two Gunners a fable? What 
various arguments does Isrel use in persuading Joe, first 
to go hunting, second to postpone eating the goose? To 
what characteristics is due Joe’s readiness to be persuaded ? 

5. What has North, in ‘“‘ Leaving the Matter Open,’’ in com- 
mon with Joe in the previous poem? What has South in 
common with Isrel? What idea have the two poems in 
common ? 

6. Explain the lines 


ty 





** Poor North, whose Anglo-Saxon blood 
Gave him a hankering after mud.” | 


7. What is the application here of the saying, Obsta principiis ? 
8. What is meant by the last two lines of the poem ? 


Read poem No. 2 in Part II, through the line, ‘‘ Give me the 
peace of dead men or of brave,’’and the notes to this section. 

1. Explain the historical occasion of the poem. 

2. Note the contrast between the first half and the second half 
of the first paragraph. Put in your own words the thought 
of the last two lines of this paragraph. 

3. Select two poetical touches in the second paragraph. 

4. What lines in the poem serve to introduce references to the 
American Revolution ? 

5. What devices or ideas does Lowell use to make the fourth 
paragraph sound plausible ? 

6. Explain the lines: ‘‘ That ’s the sure way to make a goose a 
swan !’’; “‘ By usin’ pepper-sarse insted o’ brains.’’ 

7. Explain the term, ‘‘ rabble-rid ’’; the speech beginning ‘‘An’ 
so we can’t.”’ 

8. On what points do the Bridge and the Monument agree ? 
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9. 


10. 


Select in the poem three instances of practical common- 
sense applicable to private life. 
Select three homely and forcible figures. 


LOWELL'S COMMEMORATION ODE 


. What comparison does Lowell make in the first stanza be- 


tween ‘‘song’”’ and *‘ deed’’ ? What do you understand 
by this comparison ? 

What, in the second stanza, does Lowell mean by “‘ her 
wisest scholars’’? In what did their scholarship consist ? 
What contrast, what likeness does he discover between the 
scholar and the soldier? What does he mean by ‘“‘ those 
half-virtues which the world calls best ’’ ? 

In these two stanzas can you trace Lowell’s development of 
thought from apology to eulogy? What connection in 
thought is there between the two? 

What does Lowell mean by truth in the third stanza? 
Criticize the metre and rhyme arrangement of the stanza. 

Put in your own words the contrast between the first half and 
the latter half of the fourth stanza. What passages im- 
press you as markedly epigrammatic ? What seems to you 
to be the characteristic or cardinal phrase of the stanza? 

Trace the development of the thought thus far. 


LOWELL’S COMMEMORATION ODE { Cont.) 


. Trace the development of the thought in the fifth stanza. 


What contrast is presented in the first ten lines? To what 
degree are these lines a summary of the preceding thought ? 
To what degree do they present a new idea? 


. How does Lowell trace the growth and development of the 


warlike spirit into war ? 
What method does Lowell use to enforce the truth that a time 
of war is a test of character ? 


. Which of the last thirteen lines are concessive ? 
. What is the subject of the stanza as a whole ? 
. What is the subject of the sixth stanza? Is it a digression ? 


Trace the development of thought in the stanza. What 
portions of the stanza seem closely connected in thought 
with the sixth stanza? What portions prepare the reader 
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for the last line? What characteristics are attributed to 
Lincoln ? What phrases and what figures of speech seem 
to you particularly forcible in bringing out the main 
thought of the stanza? Explain the reference to Plutarch. 
(See Century Dictionary of Names.) 


LOWELL’S DEMOCRACY 


1. Criticize the introduction: Is it relevant ? is it too long ? 


an 


on 


13 


. Explain the term 
. Comment on the concession (p. 6), ‘‘ If universal suffrage 


How does Lowell characterize the world ? how does he char- 
acterize his own attitude toward facts? Bear his charac- 
terization of the world in mind in order later to compare 
it with his characterization of democracy. 

Note the sentence, ‘‘ Precluded in my quality of national 
guest,’’ etc. Does Lowell, under the circumstances, 
show taste in his choice of subject ? in his treatment of it ? 
Note particularly the tact on page 11. 

** proletary.”’ 


has worked ill in our larger cities ’’; on the reason given 
** because the hands that wielded it,’’ etc.; can you think 
of any other reason which the opponents of universal 
suffrage could make? Comment on the assertion “‘ in- 
capable of assimilation by American habits and methods.”’ 


. What is the ‘‘ malady ’’ which Lowell thinks the world has 


** suffered before ’’ (p. 8) ? 


. What is the point of the quotation from Navagero (p. 9) ? 
. Explain the phrase ‘‘ property was theft.’’ 

. Explain the allusion to Lazarus and Dives. 

. Amplify the idea, ‘* America is in the air.”’ 

II, 
12. 


Explain the phrase, ‘‘ revolts of intelligence.’’ 

Amplify the thought, ‘‘ Fairy tales are made out of the 
dreams of the poor.’” Compare Lowell’s poem Aladdin's 
Lamp. 

. What argument is implied in the sentence, ‘* What we used 

to call the tendency or drift,’’ etc. ? 


LOWELL’S OW A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN FOREIGNERS 


Note that this essay is primarily a criticism of the English 


attitude toward this country in the sixties and secondarily of our 
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character as a people at that time. The subject of to-day’s 
lesson is chiefly the question ‘‘ Are we a mercenary or a moral 
people ?’’ 

1. To what sources or causes does Lowell attribute the English 
attitude toward America? What adverse criticisms does 
he imply of Great Britain? What adverse criticisms of 
Feudalism ? 

2. What is the chief claim Lowell makes for America? Has he 
substantiated that claim in this essay? Give some in- 
stances in which Lowell confounds America with New 
England and Anglo-Saxon Americans with Americans of 
other origin. Analyze and comment on Lowell’s charac- 
terization of his ancestry (p. 60). Does he give an ade- 
quate account of American origins? Do the last two 
lines of p. 60 strengthen or weaken Lowell's general posi- 
tion regarding the true dignity of this country ? 

3. What adverse criticisms of America are implied in this 
lesson ? 

4. ‘* The youngest of nations, its people must also be young ”’ 
(p. 62). Do you think there is any truth in this thought ? 

5 Comment on the sentence, ‘‘ The war which established our 
position as a vigorous nationality has also sobered us.’’ 
Can it be applied to the Civil War? If so, can it also be 
applied to the Spanish War ? 

6. In this essay as a whole, what other grounds of confidence 
does Lowell furnish an American besides those contained 
in the sentences, (a) ‘‘ Human nature has a much greater 
genius,’’ etc., p. 45; and (b) ‘‘ Every mortal man of us,”’ 
etc. (bottom of p. 58). 


For the Second-Year Class 


Prepared by EMILY VANDERBILT BRINCKERHOFF, 
Instructor in English, Horace Mann School 


LOWELL’S V/SION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


Read the poem through, looking up all unfamiliar words and 
all allusions. 
1. Where did Lowell get the story? Do you know any other 
stories or poems which resemble it ? 


Wig ke ee 
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.. Study the pictures of nature, of natural phenomena. Are 


they true? Are they useful in the places where they 
appear ? 


. Why does Sir Launfal at first fail in his mission ? Why does 


he afterwards succeed ? Are you in any way prepared for 
his success ? 

What are some of the qualities which make the poem pleasing ? 

Where does the vision proper begin? Where end? 

What is the purpose and effect of the first introduction ? 
See Browning’s Adt Vogler, lines 1-24. 


. Commit to memory the passage beginning ‘‘ Oh, what is so 


rare as a day in June!”’ 
What figures of speech does Lowell seem fondest of ? What 
is their effect ? 


Reference reading: Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, Longfellow’s 
Legend Beautiful, Whittier’s The Two Rabbis, and The Vision of 
Echard. 


THE DE COVERLEY PAPERS 


SIR ROGER AND PARTY SPIRIT. Spectator, 125 and 126 


. Study the first paragraph. What is the purpose of the story ? 


Does it serve the purpose well? What is the effect of the 
last statement ? 


. What ill effects does the Spectator declare follow the indul- 


gence of party spirit? Do any of his observations on this 
point still hold good ? 

What was Addison's own habit with regard to party divisions 
and jealousies ? See Macaulay’s Zssay on Addison. 

What means does the Spectator take to make party spirit 
appear a great evil ? 


SIR ROGER AND THE GYPSIES. Spectator, 130 


. How is Sir Roger’s interview with the gypsies characteristic 


of him? Compare his attitude toward them with his atti- 
tude toward Moll White. 


. Notice the Spectator’s attitude toward the fortune-teller. Is 


his behavior on this occasion consistent with what we 
know of him ? 
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SUNDAY WITH SIR ROGER 


Spectator, 112 


. Give a summary of the introductory paragraph. How does 


it indicate the subject of the essay ? 


. Describe Sir Roger at church. Does Addison seem to ap- 


prove of his behavior ? 

What does Addison mean by religious ? 

How does this paper throw light on the manners and beliefs 
of the times ? 

What things in this paper strike you as absurd? Why? 

How does the Spectator enforce the excellences of Sir 
Roger’s parish ? 


. Study the concluding paragraph. What is its purpose ? 


SIR ROGER IN LOVE 


Spectator, 113 


. Note clever suggestions in the first paragraph. What quality 


of Sir Roger’s mind, hitherto hidden, does this bring out ? 


. Comment upon his repetition of the phrase, ‘‘ She has cer- 


tainly the finest hand of any woman in the world.’’ 


. What especially vivid picture in this paper? How is it made 


so? 


. Is there anything to indicate that the widow was an unusually 


clever woman? Is there anything to indicate that she was 
not? 


. Is Sir Roger’s feeling genuine? Is the writer making fun of 


him ? 
THE WOOING 


Spectator, 118 


. Comment on the descriptive passage with which the paper 


opens. Was appreciation of rural beauty common at this 
time ? 


. Describe a typical confidante. Was there any ground for Sir 


Roger’s objection to them ? 


. Is the story of the huntsman and his sweetheart true to prob- 


abilities ? Do the lovers speak in character ? 
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4. Note how Sir Roger always returns to the widow and how he 


nN OM 


harps on certain qualities which he ascribes to her. What 
are some of them ? 


For the Third-Year Class 
Prepared by EMILY VANDERBILT BRINCKERHOFF 


COLERIDGE’S 7THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


PART I 


What is made the background of the Mariner’s story? Why? 


. Trace the states of mind through which the Wedding Guest 


passes. How are they indicated ? 


. Note the directness with which the story begins; the swift- 


ness with which it moves; the eagerness of the Mariner 
and the impatience of his listener. 
What impression of the story itself do all these things give us ? 


. How is this conveyed? 
. Effect of the Guest’s interruptions ? 
. What difference is there in the feeling we get from the 


scenery in the first and second parts of the voyage in 
Part I? Note carefully the skilful descriptions 


8. How was the Albatross received ? Why? 


Pe ys 


5 


What is told in stanza 20, PartI1? How? 


. Select stanzas that seem to you beautiful, well constructed, 


or graphic. Select stanzas remarkable in any way. 


PART II 


In which direction does the ship move ? 

How do the Mariner’s companions regard his deed? Why? 
Study the description of the “‘ silent sea.’’ 

What caused the distress of the mariners ? 


PART III 


How is the suffering of the mariners emphasized ? 


. Why do you think the phantom ship is introduced? How 


are you made to feel its spectral character ? 
What is the state of mind of the Mariner now ? 


. What stanzas in Part III seem to you to be the best ? Why? 
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PART IV 


1. Why does the Wedding Guest fear the Mariner? (Stanza 1.) 

2. What feelings does the Mariner have in Part IV ? 

3. What change takes place in him? What is the cause of it ? 
What is the result ? 

4. What stanzas in this part please you most? Why? 


MACAULAY’S ESSA Y ON ADDISON 


1. Examine the introductory paragraphs. How do they indicate 
the general direction of the essay ? 

2. Study the paragraph structure through paragraph 4. Are 
the paragraphs well made? what means of connection are 
used between them? Study the conjunctions used. 

3. Explain the allusions to Bradamante, Balisarda, the Laputan 
flapper. 

4. In paragraph 3 show how vividness is secured. 

5. What is meant by the term “‘ poor scholar’’? Give in brief 
outline the history of the time, allusions to which appear 
in paragraph 6. 

6. What is the purpose of Macaulay’s account of the difficulties 
of Magdalene College under James II ? 

7. Examine the sentence forms in paragraph 9. Be prepared 
to give reasons for the use of particular forms. 

8. Where do the paragraphs on pages 7-11 belong in an 
analysis of the essay ? 

9. What means does Macaulay use to make the paragraphs on 
pages 12, 13, 14 interesting ? 


ESSAY ON ADDISON (Cont.) 


1. Make a careful study of the paragraph, beginning at the foot 
of page 14, ‘‘ The time had now arrived.’” What methods 
of development are used ? How are the parts of the para- 
graph held together ? 

2. What method of connection is used between the paragraph 
beginning ‘‘ This interference,’’ etc., and the following 
paragraph? Between the next two ? 

3. Give an account of Addison’s travels in France ? 
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4. Explain allusions to Sir Joshua and Mrs. Thrale; to Para- 
dise Lost and Absalom and Achitophel. 

5. What rhetorical devices are employed with telling effect in 
paragraph 29? How does Macaulay get back to his sub- 
ject after his remark on Boileau ? 

6. Give some account of the historical events to which Macaulay 
alludes in paragraph 32. 

7. What was the general effect on Addison’s views of his travels 
in Italy ? 

8. Explain the allusions to the political events of the time in 
paragraph 36? 

g. Examine the structure of paragraphs 36 and 37. What are 
the methods of connection used ? 

10. What was the Kit Cat Club? who were some members of it ? 
For the Second-Year Class 
Prepared by ELLEN YALE STEVENS, 
Instructor in English, Horace Mann School 
LOWELL’S COMMEMORATION ODE 
I. General. 


1. Read the whole poem through carefully. 

What is the central thought of the poem ? 

For what occasion was it composed ? 

Why was Lowell chosen to write it ? 

Reconstruct in your imagination the circumstances under 
which it was given. 

What is an Ode? (See Zncycl. Brit., vol. xix., p. 270.) 


Pop 


> 


STANZA II 


1. Give the thought of this stanza in your own words. 
2. Who was the ‘‘ Reverend Mother’’? What was the 
deeper teaching that her wisest scholars understood ? 
3- What distinction is made between knowledge and 
wisdom ? between the letter and the spirit of truth ? 
Explain lines 17, 2o—end; see Concord Ode, stanza V. 
Which are the most suggestive words in this stanza ? 


ye 


STANZA III 


1. What is the connection of thought between stanzas II and 
III? What between I and III? 
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. Study carefully the figurative language in this stanza and 


note its effect. 

How has truth been sought for? where found? Why is 
truth pictured in this way ? 

Explain *‘ guerdon,”’ “‘ cast mantle.’’ 

Note the form of this stanza. How does it emphasize 
the thought ? 


STANZA VIII 


What two feelings strive together here? Note the bibli- 
cal reference; why is it appropriate ? 


. What is meant by pzan and dirge ? 


3. What suggestions of other poets are found in this stanza ? 


2 Oy 


6 © 


ee PP & 


Note especially the rhyme in this stanza ; how does it 
help to express the emotion felt ? 

Note the alliteration in lines 246-247. 

What lifts the poet’s thought above melancholy ? 


. How is the latter part of the stanza made especially 


poetical ? 


. How does the form help to express the feeling here ? 
. Explain 


orient of their spirit.’’ What picture is sug- 
gested in the closing lines ? 


STANZA IX 


. Show the transition of thought from stanza VIII to IX, 


and account for the change of mood. Compare with 
stanza IV. 

What is the view of life here? Where expressed most 
strongly ? 

Explain lines 288-297 in your own words. 

Relate the last part of the stanza to the first. 


STANZA XI 


How does the form as well as the thought change here ? 

What is the effect of this change ? 

What gives greatness to the theme ? 

How are we again reminded of the double purpose of 
the song? 
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Where is the best expression of true patriotism ? 

What has given inspiration to the poet ? 

Show the growth in power and enthusiasm in this stanza. 

Note the use of verbs to help this development. 

Compare the latter part of the poem to Bryant’s O 
Mother of a Mighty Race. 

10. Which are the most beautiful lines in this stanza ? 


P PT PT 


For the Third-Year Class 


Prepared by ELLEN YALE STEVENS 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 


ACT Ill, SCENE 3 


For what scene is line 1 a direct preparation ? 

Has Shylock already been appealed to for mercy ? 

Does he demand more than the justice of the law ? 

What is Antonio’s attitude towards Shylock now ? 

Give reasons for Antonio’s apparent calm. 

Why will he not appeal to the Duke to deny the course of 
the law ? 


SCENE 4 


What is your opinion of Lorenzo and Jessica ? 

Is your opinion of Bassanio derived from Portia ? 
What is her theory of friendship, lines 10-22 ? 
To whom does Portia tell her plans? Why? 
Note her change of mood. 

Compare her with Rosalind in As You Like Jt. 


SCENE 5 


What wit or wisdom is there in Launcelot ? 

Who has shown the brightest wit so far in the play ? 
What modern idiom does Jessica use in this scene ? 
Give substance of Lorenzo’s speech, lines 46-54. 
Select the most beautiful passages of this Act. 
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ACT IV, SCENE I 


. Construct, so far as possible, a mental picture of the court 


scene. Compare with a modern one. 


2. Note the antithesis in Antonio’s first speech. 
3. Study the Duke’s speech. Compare him with a modern 


ey 


10. 
Il. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20, 


judge. Has he any faith in his appeal to Shylock ? 
Compare Shylock’s state of mind with that in Act III, Scenes 
I and III, and account for the difference. 
Note the change from calm to passion; how indicated ? 
Study Antonio’s speech for its power. Note its use of com- 
parisons. Which is most appropriate ? 


. How often has Shylock been asked for mercy? Why is this 


word used ? What does he oppose to it ? 

What efforts is Bassanio making in this scene ? 

What spirit does Antonio show? Is it natural ? 

What dramatic effect in the entrance of Nerissa and Portia ? 

Put Bellario’s letter into modern prose. 

What impression is conveyed by Portia’s entrance and her 
first words ? 

Compare her appeal for mercy with the judge’s. On what 
principle is it based? Note the poetical beauty of the 
speech. 

How does she keep Antonio and Shylock in suspense ? 
What is her purpose ? 

Study Antonio’s farewell speech for its revelation of charac- 
ter and for the various elements in it. 

Is there any change in Portia as she gives sentence ? 

How many points does she make against Shylock ? Which 
is the strongest ? How does she use Shylock’s own words 
against him? Does she herself exercise the mercy which 
she commends to him ? 

Note the spirit shown by the Duke, Antonio, Portia, and 
Bassanio. Dramatic purpose of the last ? 

Where is the emotional climax of the scene? Where is the 
catastrophe of the play ? 


What is the dramatic purpose of the introduction of the ring 
episode at this point ? 








